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FOURIER’S THEORY OF SOCIETY. 


TRANSLATED FROM ABEL TRANSON FOR THE LONDON PHALANX. 


THE LAWS OF MORAL AND INDUSTRIAL ATTRACTION, OR THE DETERMINA- 
TION OF THE PLAN OF GOD. 


‘‘]MPASSIONED attraction (/’attraction passionnee) is the impulse given by 
Nature anterior to reflection, and persisting, in spite of the opposition of 
reason, of duty, and.of prejudice, &c.”” M. Fourier devotes a particular 
portion of the ‘* Treatise of Association” to demonstrate the excellence of 
impassioned attraction, its property of divine and permanent interpretation, 
the necessity of taking it fora guide in every social mechanism where we 
wish to follow the ways of God to arrive at the practice of justice and 
truth and social uNITY. 

Present society isso constituted that a man can hardly be allowed to 
satisfy his desires. without doing injury to himself or his fellows. Every 
man desires riches, for example, but the greatest number is. deprived of 
them. . Labor, and the practice of truth, are seldom the ways of fortune. 
In almost every direction falsehood and fraud prevail. Does any one de- 
sire to procure the pleasures which civilization presents, it is an almost 
certain method of ruining his purse and his health. We cannot abandon 
one passion without sacrificing others. Love does wrong to friendship, 
and ambition causes us to forget both. These observations are trivial ; 
but, instead of considering, as heretofore, these miseries as inherent in 
human nature, M. Fourier calls all this a world turned. upside down (monde 
a rebours.) As he has faith in the INTEGRALITY OF PROVIDENCE, he lays 
down as a first principle that there exists a social mechanism appropriate 
to human nature, a mechanism which will make the interest of each man 
concur with the practice of. truth, which will open to all a simple path to 
riches and happiness, and this path will be the obedience of each to the 
impulsions which he receives from Nature, i. e. to impassioned. attraction. 

Attraction is the one universal law of all movements; of the social as 
well as of the material movement. If at present man cannot obey this 
impassioned attraction without serious inconvenience, it is not because 
man is naturally vicious, it is simply because the social order in which he 
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lives is contrary to Nature. This truth appears so obvious to M. Fourier, 
that he is astonished that so long a period has elapsed without seeking a 
termination to the present system. 

It suffices for the present to feel how far the principle of impassioned 
attraction, considered as the permanent interpreter of the divine will, is 
something profoundly religious, and how the discovery of a plan of asso- 
ciation which would give free scope toattraction, would manifest in a high 
degree the infinite wisdom and bounty of Providence in leaving nothing of 
an arbitrary nature in the organization of societies. ‘The legislator then 
will strive no longer to direct man by constraint. The moralist will | 
appeal no more to reason alone to restrain inclinations which are stronger 
than reason itself; and, in fine, the theocratist would have no more pretext 
for repressing the liberty of mankind. It is necessary to read in the work 
of M. Fourier his admirable critique of the laws of constraint, and the pre- 
cepts of reason opposed to attraction. I confine myself to the transcrip- 
tion of the table in which he sums up all the properties of impassioned at- 
traction, considered as the principle of the social movement. 

“1st. The Compass (or index) of Social permanent Revelation, since 
the spur of attraction stimulates us continually, and by impulses as inva- 
riable, at all times, and in all places, as the light of reason is variable and 
deceptive. 

“2d. Economy of mechanism, by the employment of a method com. 
bining the two faculties of interpretation and impulse ; a method adapted 
for revealing and stimulating at the same time. 

“3d. An affectionate concert of the Creator with the creature, or a con- 
ciliation of the free will’of man, obeying by pleasure, with the authority of 
God, commanding pleasure by attractiona! impulsion. 

“4th. A Combination of the useful with the agreeable, of benefit with 
charm, by the interposition of attraction in productive labors, where it 
ought to engage as passionately, as towards the whole will of God, of 
which it is the interpreter. 

“Sth. A diminution of coercive means, such as gibbets, constables, tri- 
bunals, philosophers, and other parasical wheel-work, which the civilized 
and barbarous order interposes for the maintenance of industry, always 
repugnant out of the series of ‘passional mechanism and moral harmony.’ 

“6th. A collective reward to the human race on all docile globes, by 
the charm of an attractive regime, and a collective punishment of rebellious 
globes without the employment of violence, by the incentive alone of desire, 
or the pork tr of attraction, which is the negative punishment for re- 
bellious and obstinate globes, living under the laws of men. 

“7th. The alliance (ralliement) of sound reason with Nature, that is to 
say, the guaranty of the acquisition of riches and happiness, which are the 
wish of Nature, by the practice of justice and truth, which are the desire 
of sound reason, and which can only be affected by Association. 

“8th. Unity Inrernat, or the peace of man with himself; an end of 
the state of internal war, which organizes the civilized state, by putting 
passion and attraction in every man at variance with law and wisdom. 

“Oth. Uniry Exrernat, in the relations of man with God and the 
universe. ‘The world, or the universe, communicating with God by the 
interposition of attraction only, and no creature, from the stars down to 
the insects, arriving at harmony, but ‘by following the impulses of attrac- 
tion, there would be duplicity of system if men were to follow another law 
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than attraction to attain the object of the Divine plan, viz. harmony and 
unity.”—( Treatise of Domestic and Agricultural Association.) 


TWOFOLD DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL DESTINY. 


Human nature having received all the passions necessary to association, 
cannot escape individual sufferings and general calamities, if, despising the 
social permanent revelation (impassioned attraction) it persists in livin 
in industrial incoherence and family isolation (morcellement familial) which 
are diametrically opposed to the plan of Providence. Moreover, always 
admitting a real progress in the chain of the four known societies (savag- 
ism, patriarchism, barbarism, and civilization,) a progress characterized 
principally by the development of the sciences and of great industry. M. 
Fourier considers these four societies as the four phases of human infancy, 
and classes them together as the unhappy period in the subversive develop- 
ment of humanity. 

Human nature is developed by a harmonic or a subversive movement, 
according as it obeys or resists the divine will manifested by attraction. 

This twofold action of the social movement is in conformity with the 
twofold action of the material movement; which presents to us the planets 
as having already attained to the social state, whilst the comets are still in 
the state of incoherence. Unity of system with duality of development 
is, according to M. Fourier, one of the principal laws of movement. 

By these considerations M. Fourier escapes the difficulties which the 
partisans of absolute progress encounter. ‘These, in fact, are obliged to 
labor to prove the infinite goodness and wisdom of Providence in the great 
catastrophes which have desolated the human’ race, such as general wars, 
the invasion of barbarians, &c, M. Fourier thought it derogatory to Provi- 
dence to attribute to him the employment of such means of progress. Ac- 
cording to him, all the calamities of which history has preserved the re- 
membrance, all the scourges which still afflict us, are the punishment (indi- 
rect, for the spirit of vengeance cannot be allied with the idea of Divine 
Providence) of a creature who resists the law of his own being, the law which 
is incessantly being revealed to him by attraction, and which stimulates 
this creature to association, and not to disunion (morcellement.) ‘This expla- 
nation appears to me very beautiful and satisfactory. It is presented under 
a remarkable form in the following passage :—‘* We would comfort the 
mind by saying ‘ Providence does not protect the poor; it wishes that they 
should be unhappy, despoiled, and persecuted in civilization.’ Every one 
would reply that [ accused Providence of an evil which we ought to impute 
to the selfishness of riches and the unskilfulness of legislators. ‘That is 
nothing; the assertion is rigorously correct, thanks to the last word IN 
CIVILIZATION ; for Providence, who does not approve of the civilized order, 
or of divided labor, would be in contradiction to itself, if it did permit the 
poor class, called plebeian, to attain, by divided labor, the happiness which 
it would enjoy in the social regime of combined labor, with great combi- 
nations and great economical resources.”’—( Treatise of Domestic and 
Agricultural Association.) 

When M. Fourier passes from generalities to detail, when he analyzes 
the characters and properties of different societies, and especially of civili- 
zation, above all, when developing this idea of a world turned upside down, 
he shows in all the vices of the present state, a reaction of passions com- 
pressed, an image reversed of the virtues of the social or harmonic order 
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—he throws upon the whole of this subject an unexpected light, and shows 
himself far superior to those who have heretofore attempted the critique of 
our epoch. But | will not dwell upon these matters, which would require 
lengthened expositions. It must suffice for the present to have made 
known the general view (/a vue d’ensemble) which M. Fourier takes of 
history. 

ANALYSIS OF THE PASSIONS. 

The first enjoyments to which man aspires, those which, before any- 
thing else, he strives to procure, are riches and health. If man does not 
enjoy these advantages, he cannot develop himself in*any relationship. 
The first focus of attraction, then, is luxury, (internal luxury, or health— 
external luxury, or mite Attraction tends to luxury by five sensual 
means, to which the social scheme ought to give the fullest scope and 
satisfaction. “But,” says M. Fourier, “the senses are not alone the 
sources of sociability, for the most influential of the senses—taste, or the 
appetite for nourishment—leads to anthropophagy.”’ ‘The senses are only 
auxiliaries, or stimulants (renforts) of sociability, as the pleasure of the 
table, which renders friendship more lively and more cordial. By this 
simple observation, that the passions, materially considered, do not furnish 
of themselves any social tie, we are saved from all the difficulties into 
which we launch, by proclaiming vaguely the restoration of matter (rehabi- 
litation de la matiere, )* 

That which especially characterises human nature, that, indeed, which 
particularly distinguishes the animal creation, is its tendency to form 
groups, or passional leagues. Friendship, ambition, love, and familism, 
are the true motives of sociability—the sources of all social relationships. 

Any one of these four passions suffices to form a group, but even in the 
same group borrowéd motives may intervene between two or three of these 
passions, or even between four. 

M. Fourier illustrates the properties of elementary groups. The result 
of his analysis is of such importance, that it will be better for me to quote 
verbatim. 

“ Each of the groups is produced by the impulse of two principles, or 
motives ; the one spiritual, 8, the other material, M—a table of which 
follows :— 


ELEMENTARY SOURCES OF THE FOUR GROUPS. 
First :—The Group of Friendship. 

Affinity (spiritual) of characTERs. 

Affinity (material) of industrial propensities. 
Second :—The Group of Ambition. 

Affinity (spiritual)—combination for Fame. 

Affinity (materia!)—combination for Interest. 

Third :—The Group of Love. 

Affinity (material) by the Cuarm or THE SENsEs. 

Affinity (spiritual) by the Ties of the Heart. 
Fourth :—The Group of Family. 

M. Affinity (material) by Consaneuinity. 

S. Affinity (spiritual) by Adoption. 


= RY Re 


R 





* This is a St. Simonian idea. The restoration of matter, or rehabilitation of matter, 
is the sanctification of the sensual or corporeal nature, and corresponds to the theological 
idea of a glorified body. 
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life. In the first place, if one of the two motives is deficient in a group, 
it is vitiated. ‘Simple groups, with single motives,” says M. Fourier, 
“are generally 


The contemptuous tie—by the domination of the material. 
The tie of dupery—by the domination of the spiritual.” 


We see, then, by the disposition of the letters S and M, that the spiritual 
motive holds the first rank in the two. groups of friendship and ambition, 
and that the material motive rules in the other two. This is more full of 
meaning and truth than the attempt to unite spirit and matter, by giving 
them in all relations an equal importance, as does the St. Simonian doc- 
trine, It is so, also, with the pretended equality of manand woman. M. 
Fourier is more in truth and nature, when he attributes to man a predomi- 
nant influence in the two first groups, and when he declares, without hesi- 
tation, the superiority of woman to man in the other two orders of rela- 
tienship. 

I will also transcribe two tables on the attraction and tone (ton) of the 
groups. If danger is to be braved in the case of war, of robbery, or in- 
cendiarism, the four groups are submitted to influences very different. 
Each of the groups also adopts in the internal relations, a tone which is 
peculiar to itself. 


ATTRACTION (/’entrainement.) Tone. 


1st :—Group of Friendship. Ist: — Group of Friendship, or 
Equalization. 

All are attracted in confusion. ; Cordiality, and Confusion of Ranks. 
2d :—Group of Ambition. 2d:—Group of Ambition, or As- 
cendance. 

; Deference of Inferiors to Superiors. 


3d :—Group of Love, or Inversion. 
Deference of the Strong to the 
Weak Sex. 
4th :—-Group of Familism, or De- 
scendance. 
Deference of Superiors to Inferiors. 


Superiors attract Inferiors. 


3d :—Group of Love. 
Women attract Men. 


4th :—Group of Familism. 


Inferiors attract Superiors. 


It must be understood that these properties cannot always be observed 
in the present system, where the passions are compressed and entangled. 
It is thus, also, that parents cannot obey the laws which Nature has estab- 
lished in regard to the fourth group. ‘They are naturally induced to treat 
their children as little gods ; but because there is no counterweight to 
their indulgence, they are constrained to whip and lecture them ; and it 
happens that God not having given children attraction towards the forms 
of theoretic education, children are at war with their parents. 

We can comprehend, also, by these tables, into what modes of despo- 
tism a society will be conducted, which, knowing only the hierarchal laws 
of the second group, would nevertheless associate all the passions, If we 
know only these two principles of association, “ Superiors attract inferi- 
ors,” and “ Inferiors owe deference to superiors,” (the principal regula. 
tors of the groups of ambition) and strive in the meanwhile to rule familism, 
friendship, and love, then we must come, by a logical necessity, to con- 
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sequences which must necessarily destroy all human dignity, and all per- 
fect liberty. ‘ 

I have yet spoken only of five sensitive passions, and of four affections 
of the soul, (affections animiques,) which are known to all. But there are 
three other passions hitherto despised or condemned by all professors of 
morality, and which M. Fourier reclaims as being passions of harmony, 
which cause the animic and sensitive passions to agree with themselves 
and each other. These three passions are the essential sources of social 
organization. They serve to form the series of groups which exist in 
association only. Moreover, these three. passions having no employment 
in the state of civilization, are there very hurtful. For greater precision 
I will borrow the author’s own definitions. 

The first of these three passions is—‘‘ The spirit of party. The spec- 
ulative spirit. It is the passion for intrigue, very ardent in courtezans, 
the ambitious, the commercial, the world of fashion, &c. ‘The Cabalistic 
spirit always mixes up calculations with passion. All is calculation with 
the intriguing. The least gesture, even a wink of the eye, it does all with 
reflection and celerity. ‘This ardor is then a reflective spirit. (Fougue 
réfléchie)—(CaBa.ism.’’) 

The second is “a blind passion, the opposite of the preceding. It is an 
enthusiasm which excludes reason. It is the captivation of the senses and 
the soul,—a state of intoxication, of moral blindness,—a kind of happiness 
which arises from a combination of two pleasures, one of sense, and one 
of soul. Its domain is especially love. It operates also upon the other 
passions, but with less intensity—(Compositism.”’) 

The formation of the barricades in July is a good example of Compo- 
sitism, showing how, by a blind passion, we can do rapidly, and in per- 
fection, that which in cool blood would require much more time, and be 
executed in worse style. 

Suppose, now, two vessels, which rival in speed, to enter port. ‘The 
crew will bring to the contest, a precision, a skill, an ardor, which, without 
doubt, would not be so great without the emulation which animates them. 
This is an example of Cabalism. 

The social process of M. Fourier puts every one of these passions into 
play in all employments. We ought to understand that this is a method 
of rendering labor infinitely more productive than it is at present. But it 
ig unecessary to effect frequent changes with laborers, for the spirit cannot 
support for a long time any one of these two violent states. Rivalry would 
become hated, and enthusiasm madness. This consideration Jeads us to the 
third of these deliberate’ passions. 

‘* ALTERNATISM OR FickLENEss is the appetite for periodic variety, con- 
trasted situation, change of scene, stirring incidents, novelties proper to 
create illusion, to stimulate at once the senses and the soul. ‘This want is 
felt in a moderate degree every hour, and keenly every two hours. If it 
is not satisfied, man falls into weariness and ennui.” 

Such are, according to M. Fourier, the essential springs of attraction, 
the twelve Radical passions of which are. 


5. Sensitive, tending to luxury ; 
4. Affective, tending to groups ; 
3. Distributive, tending to series of groups. 


The development of these twelve elementary passions produces UNITEISM, 
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or the passion of unity, as the re-union of all the colours produces white. 
However, it may be well to understand that these twelve are not the only, 
but the principal passions. ‘Their combinations and changes form a great 
number of mixed passions, as the mixture in different proportions of the 
principal colors of the solar spectrum forms a variety of mixed colors. 

I have just spoken of that which is common to all men; but human as- 
sociation is the harmonic employment of individualities. It is of import- 
ance, therefore, to know that which distinguishes individuals. It is ne- 
cessary to class characters. ‘That which constitutes character is the do- 
minion of one or more passions. ‘The title of the character is valued by 
the number of dominant passions, and the more elevated this title is, the 
higher also is the social destiny of the individual. ‘Thus, those whom M. 
Fourier calls solitones, have only one dominant passion. “ ‘These charac. 
ters are the most numerous. ‘They vary less than the others in their 
tastes ; they have an aptitude fur works of a long duration. In fine, says 
M. Fourier, they are in the scale of characters, that which private soldiers 
are in a regiment.” On the contrary, in proportion as the title is elevated, 
the corresponding character is of a rarer species ; but it is also apt to in- 
terfere in a great number of functions. 

Here is a very important idea in the theory of association. According 
to M. Fourier, Nature does not produce characters by chance, but in a 
fixed and determinate number, according to their titles, so that when socie- 
ty shall have passed from its present incoherence to social organization, 
every individuality will have its proper place, and every character will be 
in the universal order, like a necessary note in an immense concert. In 
general terms this assertion is conformable to our ideas of unity and uni- 
versal harmony. We even feel that association is impossible, except upon 
this condition, for it is necessary that the characters which correspond to 
this or that function, be neither in excess nor deficiency. But, this ac- 
knowledged, it may, perhaps, be considered hazardous to proceed further, 
and to wish to determine the strict proportions in which the different 
species (titres) of character are produced before an incipient attempt at 
association have put all the individualities to the test. M. Fourier also, 
in giving these proportional numbers, does not consider their valuation as 
the first point of importance in the examination of his system ; that which 
he demands is, that we meditate, before every thing else, on the social 
mechanism, or art (procedé,) by means of which he promises to harmonize 
the antipathies, as well as the sympathies; the natural discords, as well as 
the concords ; it is, that we apply ourselves to ascertain if, by his mode of 
association, we shall be able to put in play without danger, and employ 
with advantage, the Radical passions. Then the question of characters 
will be partially solved, since the individual character results from the 
development of some one of these passions. 


MODE OF ASSOCIATION. 


The process of Association consists in the formation of small bodies, as 
groups spontaneously united by the exercise, in labor or pleasure, of the 
same passion, and in the union of groups of the same genus, or of series 
of groups, regulated according to certain conditions ; so that each series 
shall represent, by the totality of its groups, all the features of a single 
passion, or, if you prefer it, all the varieties of a single labor or pleasure. 

The art of associating consists in knowing and directing—1st, the in- 
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ternal distribution of a series and its groups, and under-groups ; 2d, its 
external distribution, or concurrence and spontaneous co-operation with 
other series. 

GROUPS. 


Ardor, enthusiasm, according to M. Fourier, arising only from the 
simultaneous satisfaction of two passions at least, one sensual and one ani- 
mic, it follows that no labor can be accomplished by an isolated individual. 
To the exercise of every function we must appoint a group more or less 
numerous, whose members are mutually attracted by one of the four ani- 
mic or affective passions, and who moreover experience attraction towards 
their common occupation. Without doubt it will often happen that a har- 
monian* will be induced to take part with a group without having a de- 
cided taste for the employment of that group, as the simple result of some 
personal attachment; and, on the other hand, the love of a certain em- 
ployment will enable him to overcome some peculiar aversions for indi- 
viduals. In both cases the accord would be simple and imperfect. Yet, 
nevertheless, the result would furnish a sufficient proof of the power of the 
social tie. ‘The essential condition is that the composition of the group 
be effected freely, “ that all the parties be passionately engaged in it with- 
out having recourse to the stimulants of want, morality, reason, duty, con- 
straint, &c.” 

Another condition of the formation of groups, and at the same time, one 
of their most valuable advantages, is the minute division of labor. If every 
individual in a group were engaged in all the details of its employment, 
there would necessarily be many collisions amongst them. If they were 
all intrusted with a common charge, it would follow, what always takes 
place under such circumstances, that no one would take it to heart. It is 
well known what guarantee of its perfection arises from the division of 
labor ; and without doubt this perfection will be great when in every work 
of industry, of science, and the fine arts, every one having chosen his spe- 
cial occupation, according to his taste, will be able to depend upon enthu- 
siastic associates, for the completion of parts for which he feels little at- 
traction. 

We have already seen what are the passional elements of the groups, 
what are their springs of action in the material and the spiritual, in fine, 
to what laws of tone and attraction they are subject, according as this or 
that passion predominates. We might yet give more interesting details 
upon this first element of human association ; but I must here confine my- 
self to that which is necessary to give the reader a precise idea of the 
theory of M. Fourier. 

SERIES. 


‘‘An impassioned series is the association of all the groups, each of 
which exercises some species of a passion which becomes a generic passion 
for the individuals.” 

Thus, for example, in industry the association of groups, which in the 
same canton (district) will cultivate different species of flowers, will form 
the series of florists, and to particularize them more, the whole of the 
groups which cultivate different varieties of the same flower, will make a 
series.t 





* Harmony is the name Fourier has given to new social order which succeeds civiliza- 
tion. t Series and group correspond to genus and species. 
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The formation of series has for its object the creation of active rival- 
ries, between the groups of a species nearly related, and also of kindly 
correspondence and collective engagements between groups more remote. 

We have seen that amongst the individuals composing the same group, 
sympathy and agreement are founded upon identity of passion and func- 
tion. Among groups more remote they will be founded upon contrast.* 

These wo passional modes are equally powerful, and ought both to be 
employed. ‘lhe value of contrast, as a source of attraction, may be easi- 
ly perceived, for example, in the natural affinity which subsists between 
children and old people ; an affinity much greater than we perceive be- 
tween the middle age, and either of the two extremes. But it is not suffi- 
cient to create this double agreement of identity and contrast ; we must also 
know how to produce emulation and rivalry, which are always the expres- 
sion of a true dissonance.t ‘These relationships are naturally established 
amongst employments whose importance is nearly equal. ‘The groups, 
therefore, must be arranged by shades so graduated, that between two 
neighboring groups the suffrages may be equal. As M. Fourier says, the 
employment must be distributed according to a compact scale. 

By this organization in series, the groups then are put in contrast and 
rivalry, which multiplies the springs of attraction, that we have seen to be 
inherent in the very nature of each isolated group. ‘The charm of soul is 
doubled, since to sympathy by identity is added sympathy by contrast. 
There is also a double pleasure of the senses, “ since to the charm of spe- 
cial perfection, or excellence, to which each group raises its produce, and 
to the love of approbation, which is thereby gratified, is added the charm 
of collective perfection, or social luxury, which reigns in the labor and pro- 
duce of the entire series.”” In fine, the ardor of each group is increased, 
and the tie of affection which binds all its members is strengthened by 
the desire of surpassing rival groups. We see, then, that the employment 
of the social system gives development to the two first distributive pas- 
sions, to the composite (blind zeal—enthusiasm,) and to the cabalistic (re- 
flective zeal or intrigue.) To satisfy the third, the love of change, fickle- 
ness, labor, like pleasure, must be pursued in SHORT AND DIVERSIFIED PE- 
RIODS (seances,) sittings. 

The duration of employment for a series will be generally one or two 
hours, never exceeding this term, except for urgent business, or excep- 
tionable labors of art or science, in which the individual has need of greater 
liberty. Thus, every one will be able in the course of a day to devote 
himself to very different occupations. Every one will be able to develop 
alternately his spiritual and corporeal faculties, without ever leaving to 
disgust or envy the time so employed. ‘The formation of workmen into 
groups for the accomplishment of this one task, admits of employment in 
short periods, since a group of ten or twelve individuals will perform in 
one hour the labor which now occupies a single workman foraday. The 
necessity of minute division of labor in every group is thus easily per- 
ceived. It is essentially necessary, in order that every one may acquire 
a real skill in the different and numberless employments in which he will 
take part. 





* Here there is a decided difference between Owen and Fourier. Fourier employs all 
the passions ; instead of destroying competition, he merely tames it, and makes it inno- 
cent. 

+The reader must remember that good music always employs discords, but discords 
kept in due subjection. 
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The idea of labor in short sittings is very beautiful and very original. 
It is a remedy for a great proportion of the evils. which fall upon the 
people. It is truly the emancipation of the working men. 

In meditating on the progress of humanity, we often congratulate it on 
having escaped the ancient institution of castes. But laying aside the 
small number of those who enjoy the benefits of education and a privi- 
leged condition, and considering only the mass of the people, are we then 
so far removed from this organization of primitive society, that it has 
ceased altogether to exist among us? A family is no longer, in its suc- 
cessive generations, restricted to the same profession, but the chain has 
been broken only at the rings which unite these generations together. 
It remains entire throughout the whole. period which intervenes between 
birth and death. It there holds the man immovable. Every man is bound 
for life to the same profession, to the same trade—a brutalizing condition, 
which makes of the most noble creature a machine to knead bread, to 
churn butter, or make pins’ heads. 

What is it that constitutes the charm of the professions which. they 
call liberal ? is it not that, in opposition to the mechanical professions, 
they permit and encourage the simultaneous development of all the facul- 
ties? A painter, for example, can very easily and very usefully employ 
himself in sculpture, architecture, music ; he can devote a portion of his 
time to the sciences, to literature; all this is necessary to elevate his ge- 
nius, and quicken and direct his inspiration. But if you shut up the artist 
from morning till evening in your workshops of mechanic arts, how can 
you help extinguishing his genius ; and yet this goldsmith was perhaps a 
Benvenuto Cellini, this watchmaker a Breguet, this metal-weigher a Watt. 

Labor in short sittings, then, puts an end to this vicious circle, from 
which modern economists cannot escape. At present, the progress of in- 
dustry demands the division of labor; but as the division of labor special- 
izes more and more the employment of the workman, it leads him to 
brutishness, so that the progress of industry becomes incompatible with 
that of the industrious. I insist upon this expression of vicious circle 
(cercle vicieux,) by which M. Fourier characterizes all the progress of 
civilization, since, in fact, in the most of cases, as well as in the preceding 
example, civilization turns the most happy discoveries inevitably to the 
detriment of the working classes. Civilization, says he, creates the ele- 
menis of happiness, but not the happiness. 

Short sittings have not only the advantage of insuring the full develop- 
ment of individual faculties, but they multiply the affectionate relationships 
of all the associates, since the composition of the numerous groups, in 
which a single individual will take part, will be very different. Ina word, 
they destroy everything that is exclusive in collective interests. The 
greatest difficulty in the problem of association, namely, the due distribu- 
tion of benefits, or retribution to every one, according to his works, to the 
mutual satisfaction of all parties, is thus solved:—lf the series were not 
amalgamated one with the other, if all the affections and interests of an 
associate were connected solely with one order of labor, every one would 
seek the predominance of his own corporation. Hence would arise col- 
lisions without number, and equilibriam would be destroyed. I will return 
by and bye to the important problem of proportional distribution. Let it 
suffice for the moment to have pointed out the importance of the social 
system, which consists in the employment of different series in contrast, 
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rivalry, and copartnership—(engrenees.) ‘These three properties of series 
are equally necessary to the mechanism of association ; they demand the 
distribution of functions according to a compact scale (en echelle compacte,) 
the minute division of labor, and employment in short periods.* 

From what precedes, it appears to me that the reader must begin to 
perceive that the promise of making the passions of use, and of giving a 
free development to passionate attraction ; that this promise, I say, is by no 
means presumptuous in the mouth of M. Fourier, for the employment of 
the series puts into play the three distributive (or neuter) passions ; and 
these, again, each according to its individual nature, only manifest them- 
selves by the development of the animic (or active) and the sensitive (or 
passive) passions. In respect to the transformation of labor into pleasure, 
by a passage from unsocial and repugnant, to social and attractive indus- 
try, we will have to point out many of the secondary and very efficacious 
means of insuring this result: but we may already recognize the solution 
of this problem given in the following table, which I have borrowed from 


M. Fourier, and which sums up, in respect to industry, all that has now 
been read :— 








Social Industry operates, 
Ist. By the largest possible unions 
in every department. 


Disunited Industry operates, 
ist. By the smallest unions in 
works of culture and domestic econo- 






my. 
2d. By periods of the largest du- 
ration and the greatest monotony. 


2d. By periods (sittings) of the 
shortest duration and greatest va- 
riety. 
3d. By subdivisions the most mi- 
nute, affecting a group of individuals 
in every shade of employment. 
By attraction, charin. | 


3d. By the greatest complication 
affecting in one individual all the 
shades of an employment. 
By constraint, want. 


One property of the series, not less valued than those which we have 
considered, and to which I ought henceforth to invite the particular atten- 
tion of the reader, is, that by embracing in one mechanism the pleasures 
of consumption with the labor of production, they will immediately destroy 
the purely unproductive character of consumption, which has with reason 
been appropriated to it in modern times. ‘This is important. It does not 
attempt, as is commonly said, to make commerce and industry move by 
the luxury of riches. Understand here, that the more the whole associa- 
tion is refined in its taste, the more will its productive faculties be active 
and powerful. We have seen, in fact, that to produce the charm of in- 
dustry, one of the first conditions to fulfil is the subdivision of every em- 
ployment, on a scale of shades of close resemblance. “ This is, as we 
have seen, the sure means of giving active development to the cabalistic 
passion, of raising every production to high perfection, of exciting an ex- 
treme ardor in labor, and a great intimacy amongst the members of each 
group. But this brilliant result would fail, did we not also produce a re- 
finement of tastes amongst consumers as well as amongst producers. In 
this case the general perfection of art would fail for want of appreciators. 
The cabalistic spirit would lose its activity amongst the groups of pro- 
ducers and preparers (preparateurs,) &c. To obviate this evil, the social 








* A compact scale is that which is divided into minute shades of difference, like the 
chromatic and enharmonic scales in music. 
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state will train children to the cabalistic spirit in three employments— 
consumption, preparation, and .production. It will accustom them, from 
an early age, to exert their skill upon every species of food, every savor, 
and every accommodation. This variety of tastes, which would be very 
ruinous in civilization, would be economical and productive in association. 
It would then procure the double advantage—Ist, of exciting industrial 
attraction, and, 2d, of consuming and producing by means of corporate 
series.” 

Thus in the theory of M. Fourier, the well-being of the people is not 
only the result, but the first condition, of association. It can only asso- 
ciate men in harmony by procuring them riches and happiness. 

One word more on the employment of the series. M. Fourier fre- 
quently insists upon this, that the process of association has in it nothing 
arbitrary. It is the alliance of humanity with Nature; since in Nature 
all beings of one kind are arranged in series, graduated and contrasted. 
The musical gamut presents a scale of sounds so disposed, that there is a 
discord between sounds that are proximate to each other, but concord be- 
tween those placed at certain intervals. The analysis of light, also, pre- 
sents a scale of graduated shades. In fine, the classification by series of 
genus, species, and varieties, is the uniform method of Naturalists. In- 
deed, the scientific world wants a standard for this classification, this for- 
mation of series. ‘Thus, for example, a celebrated physician has given a 
remarkable classification of the elementary bodies of chemistry, but this 
classification does not correspond in strict analogy with other natural clas- 
sifications. 

M. Fourier regards universal analogy as the absolute standard ; but, 
according to him, the first movement to study is the social movement. As 
soon, in fact, as humanity is organised according to providential views,* 
as soon as it has entered into harmony, the mechanism of human associa- 
tion will become a faithful mirror of universal mechanism. ‘The theory 
of association, considered in a philosophical point of view, is then the su- 
preme science, opening the way to all other sciences. When we thoroughly 
understand the combinations of all the elementary groups of human as- 
sociation, their harmonies, their numbers, we shall then be able also to ex- 
plain combinations, harmonies, and numbers, in every kind of phenomena. 
‘Then science, as well as industry, will have lost its repugnant character. 
It will be full of charms and attractions for persons who, in the present 
state, appear to have the least taste for it, (such as women and children,) 
because they will see in all the productions of Nature symbolical images 
of life, and of all human passions. ‘Then, in fine, will be raised that 
majestic edifice of science, that organic encyclopedia, for which the 
famous motto, “ tantum series, juncturaque pollet’’+ will not be a bitter 
derision. 

It is thus that M. Fourier views the scientific question. The title of his 
first publication (1808) sufficiently indicates the height of his pretensions 
in this respect. When he announces the theory of the social movement, 
he announces also the theory of other movements (such as the material, 
or planetary, that is to say, the distribution of satellites, the order and 
number of planets, &c.; the organic, or the law of the distribution of 





* According to the final design of Providence—Provision for all. 
+ A motto taken from Horace, meaning, “ Combination and union only can prevail.” 
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organs to vegetables and animals ; the instinctual, or the law of the dis- 
tribution of instincts and passions.) The work of 1822 gives, upon all 
these subjects, brilliant information. Unfortunately, M. Fourier has not 
yet published his rules of analogy, and, therefore, his deductions cannot 
be fully appreciated. ‘That, however, which appears at least well estab- 
lished, and beyond a doubt, is the truth of what I have just said, that 
with him the social process, the employment of series, has nothing arbi- 


trary. It is not a simple production of the imagination—it is a genuine 
discovery. 


THE SOCIAL DOMESTIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


M. Fourier explains, first, the material arrangements which will pro- 
cure, to all, riches and health. We must, above all, satisfy the first want 
of attraction, by the creation of compound luxury, internal and external, 
or, health and wealth; that is to say, that he who wishes to form an asso- 
ciation of men must know, in the first place, how to lodge, feed, and clothe 
them, &c. ‘This is the natural mode. In fact, it is in the development 
and harmony of the passions, in an especial manner, that the wonders of 
association will appear to advantage. It is by this course that humanity 
will demonstrate the superiority of its nature, and it is in this, also, that 
M. Fourier perceives the object he has ultimately in view. ‘ Our princi- 
pal object in this work,” he says, “is the balance of the passions. Up to 
the present time, the curious have been able to admire only the material 
exce!llencies of human productions. For the first time, they will behold 
the passional beauties, and declare that they have seen God in person, and 
in all his wisdom; for what is the spirit, the wisdom of God upon earth, 
unless it be the harmony of the passions, their full development, witucut 
any collision, and in perfect concord, also, like that of an excellent or- 
chestra? This beautiful result is the only one which can give to man- 
kind an idea of the glory and the wisdom of the Deity. We now know the 
material wisdom which displays itself in the harmony of the celestial 
spheres, and in the mechanism of Created objects, but we have no idea of 
political and social wisdom.”—( Treatise of Association, vol. ii. 

This simple quotation will suffice to remove the prejudices of those 
who, judging hastily of a book by its title, do not feel disposed to believe 
that that of M. Fourier can contain anything else than some ingenious 
plans of industrial organization. At all events, to restore the order of 
Nature, it is necessary to place humanity in circumstances the most fa- 
vorable to its physical existence. In the first place, therefore, we shall 
occupy ourselves with its habitation. 


THE PHALANSTERY, OR UNITARY MANSION. 


A large palace, with a church, a theatre, and other public buildings. 
—The social domestic establishment—the industrial phalanx of from 
1,600 to 1,800 persons, cultivating about nine square miles, occupy an edi- 
fice whose construction is not at all arbitrary—* Since there are methods 
for building edifices differently adapted to each peculiar social period. 
Dwellings, plantations, established by a society which operates by series 
of groups, ought to differ prodigiously from our villages and towns, which 
are adapted for families having no social relationship, and acting in con- 
tradiction to each other.” 

It would be difficult, in a simple analysis, to give a complete idea of the 
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distribution of the phalanstery. What this distribution presents as most 
striking and original, is the establishment of a street gallery, or covered 
way, heated or cooled according to the difference of seasons and cli- 
mates. The floor of this covered street is on a level with the first 
story ; on each side are rows of dwellings of three stories, looking on 
one side towards the gallery, and on the other to the country, or interior 
courts, laid out with agreeable plantations. 

Each member of the phalanx has his own private dwelling, proportion- 
ed to his fortune,* but all labors, interior as well as exterior, being ex- 
ercised by groups, and series of groups, the edifice includes a great num- 
ber of public halls, called seristeres (for series.) 

The centre of the phalanstery is adapted for peaceable employments, 
for halls of repast, exchange, council, library, studies, &c. In the centre 
are placed the temple, the watch-tower, the telegraph, the carrier-pigeons, 
the chime-bells, the observatory, &c. 

One of the wings contains all the noisy workshops, as carpentry, forg- 
ing, and smith work. It contains, also, all the industrial assemblages of 
children, who are commonly very noisy, in industry as well as in music. 
By this simple arrangement, we avoid a troublesome inconvenience of 
civilized cities, where we hear in every street, some workman with his 
hammer, some ironmonger, or some noisy amateur of the clarionet, break- 
ing the ear-drums of fifty families of the neighborhood. 

The other wing contains the public hotels, with ball-rooms, halls for the 
reception of strangers, &c. 

All the children, rich or poor, lodge in the entresol,t to enjoy the bene- 
fit of the services of the night guards, and because they ought, in many 
respects, to be separated from adults. The patriarchs, or persons of an 
advanced age, lodge on the ground floor. 

“The common halls do not resemble the public halls with us, where 
the intercourse is confused, without graduation. A ball, or repast, with 
us, forms only an assembly without subdivisions. ‘The social state does 
not admit of this disorder. A series has always three, four, or five divi- 
sions, which occupy as many contiguous halls. Each seristere has apart- 
ments and cabinets attached to it for the groups and committees of each 
division,” &c. 

This detail is much more important than at first appears. It follows 
from this, that not only are the parties not united in series, in every exer- 
cise of labor, pleasure, or repast, &c. (except with a company of their 
own choice,) but also that one may circumscribe his relationships as much 
as he pleases. You see, then, already, under this first view of the ma- 
terial arrangements, the social order respects, in the midst of association, 
the rights of the individual. Here the pleasures of intimacy are never 
compromised by the inconveniences of a crowd, any more than they are 
stifled by the monotony of rule. Here every one is free. Every one, in 
every kind of relationship, creates his own circle. You are always pas- 
sionaiely attracted to take part in the labors and pleasures of some group ; 





* Here, again, Owen and Fourier are at variance—Owen proceeding upon the doc- 
trine of natural equality, which is a notion—Fourier upon natural inequality, which is a 
fact. 

+ Corresponding to our first floor, but raised only a little, so as to represent a floor, or 


eens between the ground floor and first floor. We have nothing like it in Eng- 
an 
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but if you prefer to-day to remain at home, and dine by yourself, you will find 
no one to prevent you. The life of the phalanstery is, in every respect, 
opposed to that of a monastery; and so it ought to be, humanity having 
a decided aversion to monastic institutions. 

Let us descend now these great stairs. Now we are within the en- 
closed porch. ‘Here is a precious luxury, of which even kings are 
deprived, in civilization. On entering their palaces they are exposed 
to rain and cold; on entering the phalanstery, the smallest carriage 
passes from covered porches to enclosed porches, heated also like the 
vestibules and staircases. 

“A harmonian of the lowest order mounts his car, in a porch well heat- 
ed and enclosed. He communicates between the palace and the stable, 
by a subterranean passage well ornamented and gravelled. He goes from 
his dwelling to the public halls and workshops by street galleries, which 
are heated in winter and ventilated insummer. ‘They can in harmony go 
through the workshops, stables, magazines, ball-rooms, refectories, assem- 
bly rooms, &c., without perceiving whether it rains or blows, whether it is 
cold or hot ; “and the details which I give on this subject,” continues M. 
Fourier, ‘authorize me to say, that if the civilized inhabitants of the 
globe, after three thousand years of study, have not yet learned how to 
lodge themselves, it is not at all surprising that they have not learned to 
control and harmonize their passions. When they fail inthe smallest cal. 
culations of the materiai, they may well fail in the great calculation of the 
passional.” 

We have scarcely had a glimpse of one of the most simple marvels of 
the NEW INDUSTRIAL WoRLD, and [ fear that the reader is already alarm- 
ed, and wags his head with signs of incredulity, especially if he belongs to 
the number of those honest folks who cry out “ Utopia” as soon as one an- 
nounces anything new, and wishes to come out of the circle of common 
life. What Utopia, in fact, is greater? It treats of nothing less than the 
immediate suppression of all the causes of rheums, catarrhs, inflamma- 
tions of the lungs, &c. It treats of the means of making humanity natu- 
rally exempt from malady ; and in this respect, surely, we are at least 
not inferior to the brute creation. Certainly, this isa very reasonable pro- 
ject, considering the condition in which we now are. 

But this phalanstery is a palace, then ? 

Yes, I tell you, a true palace. But this palace, which contains from 
three to four hundred houses, is more economical than three or four hun- 
dred houses, which now form some hideous village! Count with M. Fou- 
rier the immense saving of materials of land and hand-work, that you 
gain by the suppression of the enclosure walls, quickset hedges, and ditches 
of little properties!’ Think, also, of the immense economy of construc- 
tion, administration, and management obtained by the substitution of a sin- 
gle cellar, magazine, granary, and kitchen, for four hundred of each. 
Think that the simple fact of association would reduce to nearly one-tenth 
the number of individuals employed in domestic functions, and would per- 
mit the application of the surplus to other labors. Consider, also, the ex- 
treme simplification of every external relationship, such as selling and 
buying. After all this, you will begin to think that Fourier might have 
ood reason for wishing to construct a palace for a domestic association. 

nd then, think you seriously that the huts of Lower Brittany, or the cel- 
lars of the street of Mortellerie, in Paris, are fit habitations for men? No! 
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it is not possible that one party can remain thus scattered in dirty cabins, 
isolated from all support, strangers to every social movement, as unculti- 
vated in person as they are in intelligence ; and the others have not, more 
than they, .been made to be stowed up in infectious streets without air or 
light, not knowing the water and the earth, but by the dirt of their gutters. 
Let us, therefore, be more faithful to Providence, or rather let us be 
more just in our demands upon it; for the evils of humanity having been 
without measure, it is necessary that upon it shall at length arise the sun 
of brilliant prosperity. ‘Thus, let us not repel these fine promises ; let 
us not repel them, at least, before we have seriously examined them. 

Moreover, the distribution of the Phalanstery or social mansion, of 
which I have given a simple outline, is not only the most favorable for 
health, but it is a condition indispensable to the complete establishment of 
passional harmony, which is the principal object of unitary organization. 
We shall see, in fact, that this harmony reposes on a basis which is onE, 
‘“‘ The formation of passional series, and their exercise in short sittings.” 
Now the formation of series supposes the concentration of individual habi- 
tations in a single edifice, in order that each one may be nigh the common 
halls ; and employment in short sittings, occasioning frequent removals, 
demands also the luxury of communications, sheltered and ventilated ; 
since, without this precaution, the health of the workmen would be con- 
stantly endangered during the whole course of a bad season. ‘There is, 
then, between the material and the passional, a perfect mutual relation- 
ship, which produces the agreement of the good and the beautiful. This 
agreement is one of the distinctive characters of the social order, in oppo- 
sition to the subversive or unsocial order, in which the agreeable and the 
useful are always at variance. At present, when you see a house well 
furnished, elegant and sumptuous, you may safely say, “ This is the dwell- 
ing-place of pleasure and of idleness, the habitation of the workmen being 
almost always below mediocrity.”” Modern luxury produces no effect 
more obvious than the separation of the different classes of society. In 
the harmonian order, luxury will have an entirely opposite effect. 

The harmony of the material and the spiritual is not less remarkable in 
the law of agricultural employment, in the domestic establishment, than in 
the distribution of its edifices. 1 have shown, in the first article, that la- 
bor, in short periods, has the great advantage of permitting the same in- 
dividual to take part in a great number of different groups, whence re- 
sults, as an individual good, the full development of the faculties, and as 
a collective good, the absence of corporative selfishness. In the theory 
of M. Fourier, the law of culture corroborates the effect of labor in 
short sittings, by favoring numerous relations between the series during 
the continuation, even of their different occupations. ‘“ Every agricul- 
tural series endeavors to throw out branch parties upon different points. 
lt thus undertakes the cultivation of detached plots, in all the different sta- 
tions of series, whose-centre of operation is at a distance from its own; 
and by means of this intermixture the district is covered with groups, 
the scene is animated, and the general appearance varied and picturesque. 
But this intermixture of employments, agreeable in its general aspect, is 
yet more useful in respect to its amalgamation of passions and compli- 
cated interests. These combinations have for their object, the bringing 
together of divers groups upon a single spot, and leaving a group as little 
as possible alone in its labors, although limited to short periods,” &c. 
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We must see, in the work itself, the brilliant description of the appear. 
ance which a country thus cultivated presents, and the charm which the 
mutual meetings of the groups of workmen will shed upon their labors. 
Under the economical point of view only, M. Fourier shows that, at pre- 
sent, the piecemeal system forces the cultivator to crowd together twenty 
sorts of produce in a narrow enclosure, and prevents him from planting 
as orchards or kitchen-gardens, a number of well exposed points which 
would be propitious, but being too far removed from his habitation, would 
not be protected from robbery and devastation ; whereas when every dis- 
trict shall be cultivated in unity, that is to say, as if it belonged to one in- 
dividual, one might, without fear of robbery, intermix every species of pro- 
duce, grasses, flowers, fruits, and vegetables, according to the virtues of 
the soil. Here, then, and it is upon this that I insist, there is a coinci- 
dence of arrangements the most favorable—whether in respect of econo- 
my, pleasure, or, in fine, the strengthening of the social tie. It is by this 
constant property that the material arrangements of the social domestic 
establishment are really of very great importance. 

Let us not forget, that, in agricultural employment, each group has its 
moveable tents, to protect it from the heat of the sun. Each series has its 
booth placed in the centre of its labors, there to deposit its clothes and in- 
struments ; there to take refreshments, or collations, sent from the pha- 
lanstery. In a word, everything is foreseen, and arranged, in such a man. 
ner as to create emulation, charm, variety, attraction, in all the operations 
of agriculture. For, to look but at the very smallest details of practice, 
the ardor of the groups will suffer them to forget nothing, such as the shel- 
tering of young shoots and flowers against the morning frosts, or the too 
great heat of the day; and if showers of rain or hail should threaten, the 
devotion of all the phalanx, as when a vessel draws water, and bestirs 
both passengers and crew, would instantly arouse them to action. In 
fine, each phalanx has its botanic garden, its warm and cool green. 
houses, &c., everything that, at present, the most wealthy proprietor can 
create and maintain only on a very small scale, and at great expense, 
which, by the benefit of association, will afford new sources of pleasure 
and advantage. 

The care of the stables, of the poultry-yard, of the pigeon-house, &c., 
is not of less importance than that of vegetables. There, again, attraction 
is insured, by means of the elegance and cleanliness of the buildings by 
the minute division of labor, which permits every one to occupy himself 
only with that portion of employment which pleases him; above all, by 
the co-operation of individuals attached to the same kind of exercise, for 
no group would ever admit an associate who is indifferent to the gen- 
eral success. | 

In fine, the social domestic establishment does not apply itself solely 
to agriculture. Independent of the labor of the forge, cartwright work, 
masonry, &c., which are immediately connected with this art, the phalanx 
has many other species of employment, which it keeps in activity, chiefly 
in bad weather. It is still the attraction of the associate which will de- 
termine the choice of these employments. It is of importance that they be 
of such a nature as to engage, passionately, men, women, and children ; 
for if agriculture be an essential occupation, or, as M. Fourier says, the 
pivot of the social domestic establishment, it is because, among other rea. 
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sons, it offers, in the great variety of its labors, a powerful attraction for 
all ages. 

When the unitary organization of the world shall have been establish. 
ed, every community will be employed upon certain exotic productions, 
which will have the advantage of uniting it particularly in interest, and 
putting it in direct correspondence with other communities in remote coun- 
tries. It will have, moreover, numerous relations with neighboring com- 
munities, whether in respect to the exchange of commodities, or co-opera- 
tion in urgent business, as in the formation of district cohorts, for the ac- 
complishment of works of common interest, or which require, by their 
nature, an additional impulse of attraction. It is thus, that, for the most 
part of the operations of mining, each community of the same district will 
furnish, during the course of a campaign, some cohort, to which will be 
reserved great advantages. ‘This, perhaps, would be the place for giving 
an idea of the organization of industrial armies, classed in different de- 
grees, according as their labors have relation with the general interest of 
a district, a province, a kingdom, &c., or even with the entire cultivation 
of the globe. In his first work (1808,) M. Fourier has given, on this sub- 
ject, most minute details, but, under the necessity of being brief, I can 
only refer the reader to the treatise of 1822, in which he will find the 
most magnificent ideas, on the restoration of climates, the re-clothing of 
mountains with woods, the attack upon deserts, &c. ‘These operations, 
however, suppose the previous establishment of harmony, that is, of agri- 
cultural domestic association, to which I now return; and, now that we 
have given a coup d’ail, or bird’s-eye view, of the material arrangements, 
we will follow the author in the examination of the most important ques- 
tions of the passional order. 


PASSIONAL EQUILIBRIUM. 


The means proposed by M. Fourier for establishing a harmony of in- 
terests, and maintaining the general concord, form a systematic whole, 
all whose parts are intimately connected. 

I have made known, in my preceding article, the plan of social mecha- 
nism, a plan unique and universal (the formation of passional series,) a 
principle truly prolific, by the aid of which M. Fourier attacks, with suc- 
cess, the most arduous difficulties, and the employment of which, hav- 
ing nothing arbitrary, elevates the theory of association to the rank of a 
FIXED SCIENCE. 

There are many conditions essential to the establishment of social unity, 
conditions easy to fulfil, by the application of the system of groups and se- 
ries to a union of three or four hundred families, and whose realization will 
satisfy the desires of every true philanthropist. Amongst these conditions, 
itis necessary to class, in the first rank, Industrial attraction, the whole mi- 
nimum (ol food, clothing, and lodging,) and universal education (unitaire.) 

Ist. | have already insisted on the importance of the first condition, the 
necessity of creating industrial attraction. Until then, all real progress 
towards association is impossible, since those, whose more fortunate posi- 
tion relieves them from the necessity of producing, will confine them- 
selves, as long as labor is a punishment, to the class of consumers. We 
congratulate ourselves on having uprooted the prejudice which subjected 
the interests of industry to the interests of war, and which despised the 
arts of peace ; but what has been the true nature of this progress ? that 
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is to say, in what manner have the superior classes taken part in the ope. 
rations of industry? Have we seen them working in person, entering 
the workshops and learning the arts? By no means; they have not been 
engaged in industrial enterprises, but with their capital only, leaving to 
the people the whole care of multiplying their money. They have only 
reserved to themselves the most agreeable employments, such as direction 
and negociatieon. ‘This evil has been deeply felt by the Saint Simonians, 
who exclaimed against the idleness of the capitalists. But the Saint 
Simonians were ignorant of the means of making idleness disappear. The 
rich, says M. Fourier, have good reason to love idleness, since it pre- 
sents to them nothing but labor, revolting by its monotony and the length 
of its periods, &c. Still more may be said, namely, that every doctrine, 
every political measure which professes to ameliorate the condition of the 
masses, Without transforming their labor into pleasure, will only give an 
additional stimulus to idleness. ‘This observation of M. Fourier appears 
to go to the root of the evil. That, in fact, for a disagreeable, a brutal. 
izing species of labor, there is no possible vehicle, but hunger and misery, 
unless it be the lashes which they give to slaves. 

2d. The possibility of guaranteeing to the poorest associate a minimum 
of lodging, clothing, and food, and even of pleasures, as the privilege of 
hunting or fishing, entry to the theatres, &c. This possibility rests, as I 
have already shown, upon the creation of attractive industry. That which 
is of importance to mention here is this,—that a guarantee of the minimum 
is necessary for the fusion or communion of all classes. It destroys the 
temptation to robbery, which, indeed, would be impossible in an associa. 
tion where the use of the object stolen would be impossible. It is ‘a secu. 
rity to the rich, that all their co-operators in industry are free companions 
of pleasure, attached, like themselves, by passion, to a common labor. It 
alone, in fine, can procure the people true liberty ; for, as long as people- 
are exposed to the danger of falling into indigence, they cannot make a 
free choice of their occupations. If they have public rights, they will be 
apt to sell them, as they did at Rome, and as they now do in England. 
In a word, they will become a prey to all the seductions with which the 
rich would surround them. 

3d. Though these two first conditions were fulfilled, (industrial attrac. 
tion, and graduated minimum,) association would still be impossible, if 
diversity of style and manner amongst the extreme classes prevented, as 
now, their union. Universal education—education given collectively to 
all—can alone prevent this inconvenience. “General politeness, and 
unity of language,”’ says M. Fourier, “can only be established by a col- 
lective education, which gives to the child of the poor man the manners of 
the rich. If Harmony had, as we, instructors of different degrees for the 
three classes, academicians for the great, schoolmasters for the middle 
classes, and dominies (magisters (?) magistrates) for the poor, its fate 
would be the same as our own; a separation of ranks, and distinction of 
manners, which would be gross with the poor, pitiful with the middle 
classes, and refined with the rich. Such an effect would be a pledge of 
universal discord; it is, then, the first evil which the harmonian policy 
ought to avoid, and the prevention is secured by a system of education, 
which is one for the community and for all the world, and which estab- 
lishes everywhere the unity of good manners.” 


Besides, education has, in the theory which we now attempt to illustrate, 
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a character absolutely new, and which will suffice to distinguish the so- 
cial order from all that has hitherto been imagined. ‘This is what the 
reader will soon perceive, if, in the first place, he give a little attention 
to the principles upon which M. Fourier establishes the passional equi- 
librium. 

Having laid down this fundamental conception, that impassioned attrac- 
tion is the only law of the universal movement, the only law of the social 
movement, it would not be sufficient for M. Fourier to bring out of the 
plan of association, which gives development to attraction, some brilliant 
advantage, like the three general conditions which we have just examined. 
It is necessary still, by a methodical exposition of the movement, to jus- 
tify attraction in all its effects.* It seems to me, without doubt, that, on 
the first view of the advantages of association, true wonders, of which I 
have been able to give only a very faint idea, but which M. Fourier has 
described with a power and richness of imagination inexhaustible,—it 
seems, I say, that, in order to realize so much good, every one would be 
disposed to make as large a sacrifice as possible of his passions—if, for 
the establishment and maintenance of so beautiful a system, this sacrifice 
were necessary. Have not all philosophers and moralists taught us that 
man ought to abandon some of his natural rights, in order to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of society? And, if such a principle has been taught, and ad- 
mitted in societies where the greatest number partake of nothing but mise- 
ry, who, then, would not strive to put it in practice, in order to procure the 
establishment of an order of things, which, by its own nature, would gua- 
rantee to the lowest of men a comfortable existence, and the full develop. 
ment of all their faculties. But the realization of this social order re- 
quires no species of sacrifice ; and here it is easy to see that M. Fourier 
is master, in all its details, of the vast plan which he has traced out. As 
-he has, in the first place, presented a regular analysis of the passional sys- 
tem, so he addresses himself to prove that so far from embarrassing the 
movement, each one of the passions becomes an essential spring of me- 
chanism, and furnishes the most powerful means of union amongst classes 
and ages which now appear to have naturally the strongest antipathies. 
And since this proof depends on the constant application of a fixed process 
(regulation by series,) we must confess that the author had reason for an- 
nouncing, in 1808, the discovery of a new “ science exacte,”’ the science of 
the social movement. 

That what are called the sensitive passions may be made the pledges of 
harmony, in proportion as they are more developed and more refined, is 
what appears to me very strictly demonstrated by all the details which M. 
Fourier has given upon the material organization of the “‘ Phalanstere.’’ 
Whatever may be the importance of these objects, | cannot but point them 
out, in order to attest the regularity of the theory. 

This regularity shines conspicuously in the treatise on the “ equilibres 
cardinaux,” cardinal equilibria, or passional combinations, furnished by 
the four affectiye passions (Treatise of Domestic Agricultural Association, 





* Have I occasion to observe that he does not attempt to justify the errors into which 
man is drawn by his passions in the present order of society? M. Fourier has antici. 
pated, under this view, every objection in admitting, with unity of movement, the prin- 
ciple of duality of development, and in acknowledging very explicitly that in the subver- 
sive order, the piecemeal system, (regime morcele) the Christian law which commands 
man to suppress his passions is infinitely wise and superior to every other. 
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vol. ii. p. 477 ;) and it is here that we find ourselves all at once, and in an 
unexpected manner, recalled to the important question of education. 

In fact, the four affective passions do not exercise an equal influence 
over allages. ‘The infant is ignorant of love and familism; ambition is 
little developed within him ; in a word, his true passion, until the age of 
puberty, is friendship. Love reigns over youth; after that comes ambi- 
tion ; and then the last period of life concentrates all the affections in the 
family circle. 

It follows, then, that a social order, which professes to find its strongest 
support in human feelings, must rest at once upon the four phases of life. 
And since, for example, friendship is most active in infancy,—since it is 
then more disengaged from every personal interest,—infancy, by this 
alone, becomes as indispensable as any other age to the social mechanism; 
in fact, the intervention of infants is, in domestic agricultural association, 
one of the strongest securities of the general harmony. But let us stop an 
instant at this first consequence, to know, that, in the theory of M. Fou- 
rier, education ought naturally to go in the midst of the social movement. 

This is excellent ; and this simple idea, it appears to me, ought to con- 
stitute, with every serious mind, a very strong presumption in favor of so- 
cial theory. What a noble testimony in favor of a social order, to be with- 
out danger for infancy ; moreover, to rest itself upon the virtues of an 
age, which knows, as yet, nothing but truth, justice, and attachment. 

All these things, of which I here speak in a general manner, are illus- 
trated in the work of M. Fourier, with the greatest detail. Education is 
treated thoroughly. Nothing is left in obscurity. Everything is so defi- 
nite as to leave no doubt of the possibility of realizing such fine promises. 
I confine myself to the statement, that chzldhood furnishes, by its interven- 
tion in the operations of the social domestic establishment, one of the 
strongest ties of association—one of the strongest bonds of union. 

Passional unions are subject, like all the details of the theory of associa. 
tion, to fixed rules. M. Fourier shows, that in harmony, each of the affec- 
tive passions produces four distinct combinations, and lays down as aprin- 
ciple, that 

“ Every equilibrium of friendship, love, ambition, familism, depends on 
the internal co-operation of its four motives, and the external influence of 
three other combinations, balanced, in like manner, by a fourfold motive. 

“ The combined intervention of these four QUADRILLES of agreement, pro- 
duces the PIVOTAL or uNITARY equilibrium, which is the collective end of 
association.” 


UNITARY OF PIVOTICAL EQUILIBRIUM. 


M. Fourier gives this name to passional agreement in the distribution of 
benefits. This distribution is of the first importance. It is upon its suc- 
cess that the maintenance of association depends, for association never 
can be upheld if the associates fall out upon the distribution of benefits. 

Hitherto, says M. Fourier, men have been able only ‘o give retribution 
according to the amount of capital. This is very easy, and requires only 
a knowledge of the most simple arithmetic. But to find a principle of di- 
vision applicable to talent and labor, and one which, by its very nature, 
will satisfy the interested, as the rule of three satisfies the man of business 
—this appears, at first sight, beyond the power of man. 

In the associations which have been attempted, or proposed up to this 
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period, there are only two ways of remunerating labor and talent ; either 
the equal participation of benefits, according to the principle of the com- 
munity of goods, or the dispensation of these benefits by the superiors and 
chiefs of society considered as the most capable. 

In respect to equal participation, or community, every one agrees that 
nothing is more incompatible with justice and true liberty than such a spe- 
cies of equality. ‘The first process, therefore, merely avoids the difficulty 
of the problem, and does not solve it. As to dispensation by superiors, it 
is the principle of Catholic authority put in action. The St. Simonians, 
wishing that every one should receive according to his works, could only 
for want of genius borrow from the past this second solution ; and as it was 
necessary at every hazard, to come out of the brutal law of wages, which 
the master imposes on the workman, and the workman obtains from the 
master, those only who proposed something better could have, upon this 
point, as upon many others, condemned the St. Simonians. 

In the problem of distribution, as in all other questions, M. Fourier is 
absolutely at variance with the common methods, but here, as always, he 
is faithful.to his social compass—passional attraction ; faithful to his sys- 
tem, association by groups, and series of groups. 

“In respect to principles, he says, my theory is ONE, and invariable 
in all cases. Whatever problem presents itself upon this agreement of the 
passions, | always give the SAME SOLUTION ; to form series of free groups ; 
to develop them according to the three rules of compact scale, minute divi- 
sion of labor, and short hours, in order to give scope to three passions, Ca- 
BALISM, ComposiTisM, and ALTERNATISM, which ought to direct every pas- 
sional series.’”’—( New World, p. 278.) 

And, in effect, this simple arrangement suffices to prevent every kind of 
conflict in reference to interest. But, before illustrating the principal 
rules of equilibrium, in respect to remuneration, it is necessary to say a 
few words on the nature of administrative authority in the phalanstere, 
this subject having a direct relationship with that which now occupies our 
attention. 

There is in association a great number of lucrative and honorable em- 
ployments. This is the only means of satisfying ambition ; but there is 
not, properly speaking, authority in the sense in which that word has 
hitherto been understood, that is to say, that no individual, nor body of in- 
dividuals, has the right to impose its will upon others. Here obedience 
ought to be free and impassioned ; it is the absolute reign of LiBERTY. 

In the phalanstere, in the province or empire, the functions of adminis- 
tration will all be elective ; but the system of elections will have lost all 
the absurdities with which they justly reproach it at present; for, in the 
first place, the electoral title will always depend on the capacity of the 
elector, being always connected with his employment; in other words, 
every one will be called upon to nominate the chief of the groups to which 
he belongs, the chiefs of his series, of his phalanstere, thus rising succes- 
sively in the political order; but no one will have a deliberative voice in 
a group, series, or phalanstere, &c., in which he has not employment. 
Moreover, the electoral right will be proportioned to the capacity, be- 
cause the number of each individual’s votes will depend on the number of 
groups and series of which he is a member: the elector, therefore, will 
always be competent in his choice, and the elective power, if 1 may be 
allowed to use this expression, will be found to graduate exactly accord- 
ing to the real merit of individuals. 
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The authorities thus constituted by election exercise only a power of 
opinion. In the social domestic establishment, for example, “The su- 
preme court has no statutes to make nor to maintain, all being regu- 
lated by attraction, and by the public spirit (esprit de corps) of tribes, 
choirs, and series. It pronounces judgment on important affairs, such as 
harvest, vintage, buildings, &c. Its decisions are followed passionately as 
the compass of industry, but they are not binding; a group should be 
free to delay its harvest in opposition to the judgment of the Areopagus. 
—(New World, p. 734.) 

However fantastical this result may appear, let us attentively consider, 
before rejecting it, that there is no medium between such a mode of the 
exercise of power, and that which supports itself upon constraint, and thus 
proves destructive to liberty. Could there be any danger of a series, by 
caprice or obstinacy, compromising the interests of the phalanx? Thisis 
precisely that which is impossible! But the members of one series being 
allied to at least thirty other series, will never be tempted to sacrifice the 
general to a corporate interest.* Such is one, amongst a thousand, of the 
advantages of labor in short periods, an idea truly beautiful, truly fruitful, 
which will be sufficient to change the condition of mankind, and which, 
once admitted, brings in its train, and renders easy of accomplishment, the 
brilliant promises of the social theory. 

Here, then, is that which characterizes the social system of M. Fourier, 
and secures the true individual independence of all the associates. ‘The 
Areopagus of the Phalanx has no influence over the principal operation ; 
namely the distribution of dividends in triple lots, proportioned to capital, 
labor, and talent. It is attraction only which is the arbiter of justice in this 
matter.”—(New World, p. 134.) 

Now, what are the tendencies of attraction in this matter? Here, asin 
every other effect of movement, the development of attraction is twofold. 
It is direct and inverse. It tends to individual well-being, and to collec- 
tive well-being. It produces cupidity and generosity. It is the employ- 
ment of these two motives, mutually counterbalancing each other, which 
secures equilibrium in distribution. 

M. Fourier shows, at first, that the charm of social life will produce in- 
‘eniional alliances (accords) very powerful. In combining, with all the 
enjoyments of material life, the absence of cares from which fathers and 
mothers will be delivered—the contentment of fathers, disengaged from 
the expenses of domestic economy—the contentment of women, delivered 
from a troublesome housewifery, without money—-the contentment of chil- 
dren, abandoned to attraction, excited to the refinements of pleasure, even 
in epicurism—in fine, the contentment of riches, as well in respect to the 
increase of fortune, as the disappearance of all the risks and snares with 
which an opulent civilian (civilisé) is surrounded, it is easy to perceive 
that the experimental phalanx will have, from the first month, no other so- 
licitude but that of maintaining so beautiful an order ; and knowing that 
its maintenance solely depends on agreement in distribution, it will feel 
anxious for the means of effecting this distribution, of which there will be 





* It is also the art of uniting by interest each phalanx, with a great number of pha- 
lanxes, near or remote, which will secure the respect,of each to the decisions of the cen- 
tral administration of the province. ; 

t+ The resemblance between the doctrine of Fourier and that of the Shepherd is here 
very obvious. 
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doubts during the first campaign, because they will not yet have witnessed 
it, the distribution taking place in January or February, after the close of 
the inventory. You will then see series, groups, individuals, in concert 
upon this agreement, eagerly adopting resolutions the most generous, and 
engaging to make sacrifices which are not necessary. Every one will 
strive, with intentional devotion, and disinterested resolution. Each one, 
at the idea of relapsing into civilization, will be horrified, as at the thought 
of falling into the furnace of hell, &c. From that time, the love of unity, 
intentional agreement upon the preservation of unity, will be raised to the 
very highest degree.””—(.New World of Industry, p. 323.) 

Moreover the development of the affective passions, and the combina- 
tions which result from them, and of which 1 have given the principles, 
will produce a real generosity amongst the different classes of association. 
M. Fourier points out in detail, the regular employment of this sentiment, 
and its power of creating harmony in the distribution of benefits; and 
afterwards he addresses himself to point out how the desire of personal! 
gain, the cupidity which produces effects so odious in the unsocial system, 
here coincides with the interests of justice and of truth. Let us enter a 
little into the study of this mechanism. 

The dividend allotted to each series is not determined by the quantity 
of its products. This method would be completely false, in an order of 
things where labor is free, and attractive series are classed in the order of 
necessary, useful, and agreeable, and each of these classes is itself subdi- 
vided in different degrees. The lot which falls to each depends upon the 
rank which it occupies in this classification, and is taken upon the sum 
total of the wealth of the whole phalanx. It may, therefore, happen that 
a series devoted to a labor very productive, such as the cultivation of 
fruits, may be less remunerative than the series which is charged with the 
care of young children, if it is considered that this last kind of labor has 
of itself less attraction, that it is more necessary to the maintenance of so- 
ciety, &c. This classification is very delicate, and might give occasion to 
many grave mistakes. In supposing it very regularly established, it hap- 
pens that each individual directly, and for his own personal advantage, is 
interested in seeing that no series be defrauded of its rights. 

Each individual, by the very nature of the social system, is engaged in 
a great number of series. Now, if there be a false estimation of the real 
merit of each series, he will be injured at first, in the dividends which he 
receives in the series in which he excels, and where he has a right to the 
largest shares. Moreover he will be offended at seeing their labors and 
his own ill-rewarded. In fact, this injustice would be in favor of the se- 
ries in which he is inferior, but here, finding himself remunerated with 
small dividends, he would not be compensated for the reductions he expe- 
rienced in those in which he obtained larger shares. On the other hand, 
he would not undervalue those series in which he is an inferior, but in 
which his inclination has recently prompted him to enrol. He esteems 
and protects their industry. He supports them by cadalistic friendship 
and self-love. As to the series in which he is a member of mean rank, 
obtaining mean (moyens, middling) shares, it subserves his own interest 
that they obtain that which is their due, without encroaching upon the 
other two cases (categories) in which he is superior or inferior. Under all 
these relationships, he is then compelled to desire exact justice in distri- 
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bution ; it is the only means of satisfying at once his self-love and his af. 
fections.—( New World of Industry, p. 368.) 

If, in spite of these considerations, it should still be feared that each in- 
dividual be tempted to favor the series in which he has a right to conside- 
rable shares, it will suffice, to make every difficulty disappear upon this 
point, to remark, that these series will be necessarily remunerated upon 
the three principles of the necessary, the useful, and the agreeable. “ Now 
if he should succeed in causing favor to prevail, he could not extend it to 
all, but only to one of the three ; wherefore, obtaining an advantage upon 
the series of one of the three orders, he would lose as much upon the oth- 
ers, and after all, have no gain upon the whole. He would reap nothing 
but dishonor by this injustice, general distrust, and loss of all suffrages for 
various lucrative employments, which are numerous in harmony, &c.” 
Thus, cries M. Fourier, in the social state, injustice turns always to the 
detriment of its author. The regime of impassioned series is a mechan- 
ism which seeks justice, &&c.—( Ibid.) | 

I regret not being able to do more than glance over objects so very im- 
portant, to which the author has devoted long chapters. Let us keep only 
to the fundamental property of the mechanism of remuneration amongst 
the series, a property which may be expressed by the following formula :— 
“to absorb individual cupidity in the collective interests of each series, and 
the entire phalanx, and to absorb the collective claims of each series (by 
the individual interests of each member) in a crowd of other series.” 

And think you that M. Fourier stops here! But you see very well 
that the problem is not yet solved. It is necessary, now, that the divi- 
dend allotted to each series be distributed amongst its groups, and from 
groups amongst individuals. For the distribution amongst groups, it will 
suffice to establish amongst the groups, which form each series, a classifi. 
cation analogous to that of the series which compose the phalanx; but 
for that which regards the partition amongst individuals, we must em- 
ploy another principle not less important than the division of series into 
three orders. It is, that individual distribution should be based upon 
the three industrial facultiese—LABOR, TALENT, and CAPITAL. 

But here, before saying how talent ought to be appreciated, how labor 
should be taken account of, according to fatigue, the number and dura- 
tion of its exercises, in what relative proportion the three faculties should 
be remunerated, &c., how many questions arise, which are of capital 
importance, and which it is necessary to examine in all their phases! 

And to mention only one of the most conspicuous, would it not be ne- 
cessary to show that the remuneration of capital, which, in the present 
condition of society, encourages the indolence of the lender, and returns, 
almost always in an odious usury, to the detriment of the laborer, that 
this remuneration becomes, in the social order, one of the most power- 
ful stimulants of labor, one of the surest pledges of harmony? But I 
pause, for I feel that the immensity of the subject overflows the limits 
which I ought to impose upon myself in a simple analysis. 

If I have succeeded only in convincing the reader that the theory of 
M. Fourier forms a whole, a complete whole, from which nothing can 
be detached—above all, if I have inspired him with a desire to know for 
himself an order of ideas entirely new, and which appears to respond 
to the most urgent wants of human nature, I shall have gained the end 
which I proposed. 

VOL. I.—NOS. XI. & XII. 33 
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But if, entirely confining my task to the exposition of the constitution of 
the domestic establishment, that is to say, of the most simple element of 
society, 1 can only point out the general methods followed by M. Fou- 
rier, what must be thought of that work which embraces the highest 
questions which the human mind has ever investigated, which treats of 
the past and future destiny of the individual, which subjects to precise 
laws the successive developments of humanity, which shows, in support- 
ing itself upon close reasonings, the wonderful modifications, which, by 
systematic culture, man will be able to impress upon the conditions of his 
planet, which touches, in fine, upon the universal problem of the appear- 
ance and disappearance of life at the surface of the globe, sketching 
with bold outline a theory of past and future creations ? 

Before this immense work, I am constrained to withhold my own per- 
sonal opinion ; for whilst it treats of the interests of entire humanity, what 
is the worth of an obscure and individual testimony ? But seeing that 
so many new and fertile ideas have been summarily presented to the 
public, within these last twenty years, and expounded systematically, and 
in detail, with the last ten years; and since, during this long period, 
the author has remained neglected by his contemporaries, I think | can- 
not better conclude than by repeating to the reader these remarkable 
words that M. Fourier wrote in 1808: “* When I bring forth the discovery 
which delivers the human race from civilized, barbarous and savage, 
chaos, assures it of a greater amount of happiness than it ever dared to 
expect, and opens before it the whole domain of nature, from which it im- 
agined itself for ever excluded, the multitude will not fail to accuse me of 
quackery (charlatanerie,) and wise men will think they treat me with mo- 
deration in regarding me only as a visionary. Christopher Columbus was 
ridiculed, reviled, excommunicated for seven years, for having announced 
a new continental world. Ought I not to expect the same disgrace in an- 
nouncing a new social world? One cannot clash with all opinions with- 
out being a sufferer; and philosophy, which reigns over the nineteenth 
century, will raise more prejudices against me, than superstition against 
Columbus in the fourteenth century.” —( Theory of the Four Movements, 
Prel. Disc. pp. 35 and 38.) 
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(CONCLUDED.) 


REMARKABLE similarities exist between the theological system of Swe- 
denborg and the philosophical one of Kant. With both, time and space 
are but states of a percipient. Both, too, have pure time and space, and 
empirical times and spaces. According to Swedenborg, the former con- 
sist of continuous, the latter of discrete degrees. Distance in both is but a 
state ; those are distant from one another whose states are dissimilar. In 
like manner a difference is made between space in heaven and on earth ; 
in the latter it is extensive, in the former it is intensive. ‘Time in one 
also is successive, in the other only processive. Time in heaven is simply 
the degree of intensity with which an angel loves ; one angel differs from 
another in this respect, and is himself capable of change, so as to originate 
spiritual states, which have their natural correspondences in days and years, 
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which signify states of life in general ; heat and light, which signify states 
of love and wisdom ; morning, the first and supreme degree of love ; noon, 
wisdom in its light; evening, wisdom in its shade ; the dawn, the obscure 
state which precedes the morning ; but night, the privation of all love and 
wisdom. 

Led away by these correspondences, Swedenborg seems to have just 
fallen short of those pure intuitions of time and of space, which so re- 
markably distinguished the system of Kant. Time and space, in them- 
selves, are with him in some way diverse from eternity and infinity.— 
“Since angels,”’ he tells us, ‘‘ have no notion whatever of time, they have 
a different idea of eternity from men on earth. By eternity, the angels 
have a perception of infinite state, not of infinite time.” This assumption 
of an universal human idea by which eternity is defined as infinite time, 
is, we are compelled to say, perfectly gratuitous. A Locke may so define 
eternity ; but a Jenyns, a Kant, a Fichte, a Schelling, and innumerable 
others would treat it with ineffable contempt. We must, however, con- 
sider the question as relating to a law of the human percipient, and, in 
this light, we are bold to declare that not even a Locke so defines the 
thing, however he may define the term. Such an idea of eternity as is 
stated to belong to angels belongs necessarily to every man as a constitu- 
ent of his being. Man, even according to Swedenborg, is capable of it 
by means of angelic intercourse. And what is angelic intercourse? A 
conjunction with man’s spiritual thought, in which man speaks and not the 
angels! Relatively to the manner in which he himself gained the angelic 
idea of eternity he gives this account :— 

“‘] was once engaged in thought respecting what eternity is; and I 
found that I could conceive, by the idea of time, what to eternity might be, 
namely, existence without end ; but that 1 could not thus conceive what 
from eternity could be, nor, consequently, what God was engaged in, be- 
fore creation, from eternity. Falling, in consequence, into a state of 
anxiety, I was elevated into the sphere cf heaven, and thus into the state 
of perception respecting eternity which is enjoyed by the angels. I then 
was enlightened to see, that eternity is not to be thought of from time, but 
from state, and that then a perception can be obtained of what from eterni- 
ty is; which, accordingly, I then experienced.” 

Such a process of ratiocination as this is seldom dignified with the name 
of angelic intercourse ; herein, however, we are probably more in error 
than Swedenborg. No idea, in fact, is other than a divine communica- 
tion ; the idea of eternity itself is among the class of revealed truths, an 
intuition which can only be spiritually discerned. And, in short, the 
statement of Swedenborg is ultimately reduced to this, that the assumption 
which he predicate of man in the abstract is, indeed, that of the natural 
man, as contradistinguished from the spiritual. Nor does he leave this to 
inference, but states it in express terms. 

Bearing what we have just said in mind, we can, we think, interpret 
Swedenborg’s prophetic status well enough. In fact, his system recog- 
nizes a Divine and Spiritual man, as well as a corporeal and natural one ; 
and identifies the former with heaven and with God. Man, he sublimely 
says, is not man by virtue of the elementary particles that attach to his 
earthly and material form, but by virtue of being endowed with a capacity 
to understand what is true and will what is good. ‘“ Man,” he adds, ‘* by 
virtue of the faculties of willing and understanding, is called an internal 
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and spiritual man. Such a man, in his greatest and most perfect form, is 
heaveri.” Mark—not is in heaven, but is heaven ! 

Swedenborg, however, cannot leave this elevated idea in its philosophic 
purity, but must bring it down and break it into scientific conceptions. 
After stating that all sueh men are included in a grand man, and have a 
place in an absolute heaven so called, he is not content without telling us 
that since heaven as a whole is a divine-spiritual man in the greatest form, 
even with respect to shape, it necessarily has the same distinctions, as to 
members and parts, as: man (that is, the physical man) has, bearing simi- 
lar names. ‘The angels, he affirms, know also in what member this or 
the other society is situated ; which, as he states, they express by say- 
ing that this society is in the member, or in some province of the head ; 
that, in the member, or in some province of the breast ; that other, in the 
member, or in some province of the loins; and so with respect to others. 
In general, the supreme or third heaven composes the head, as far as the 
neck ; the middle or second heaven composes the breast or body, to the 
loins and knees ; and the ultimate, or first heaven, composes the legs and 
feet down to the soles; as also, the arms down to the fingers ; for the arms 
and hands are parts of the ultimates of man, though placed at the sides. 
Hence again,” adds the author, with the naivete usual with him in such 
cases, “it is evident why there are three heavens.” 

Such details as these have both their attractive and repulsive poles. 
They present the former to the intellectual, and the latter to the imagina- 
tive man. Swedenborg calls them,“ Facts,” without a knowledge of 
which it is impossible to comprehend his doctrine concerning heaven. 
Other writers would have styled them speculations, arrived at, too, by 
obvious processes. Swedenborg insists upon it that they are facts, and 
communicated to him by miraculous interposition. To him the manner 
of their perception was, probably, wonderful enough ; for ourselves, we 
can only predicate the miraculous of them, on the principle that “ All is 
miraculous, of nothing is.” And, on this principle, we are somewhat in- 
clined to envy the man who carries on the child’s faculty of wonder into 
the powers of manhood, so that it survives the staleness of custom, preserv- 
ing the newness of the thousand times seen as if it were then first beheld. 

Facts of this kind, however, never address the natural senses. The 
scientific details of the sublime idea just stated are present to the human 
understanding alone, and the idea itself is a subject of the human reason— 
its creature, or perhaps one of its a priori constituents. Such intellectual 
and rational facts, nevertheless, are alike called by Swedenborg objects, 
and the percipients of them he styles senses. He requires for the objects 
of this world an exterior sight, and for those of the other an interior. 
The latter objects are like the former, except that they are more perfect 
in form, and more abundant in number. He assimilates them to those 
which were seen by the prophets ; and names the visions of the new temple 
and the new earth shown to Ezekiel, to Daniel, to John, and others, as il- 
lustrations. ‘ They,” Swedenborg states, “‘ saw these objects when heaven 
was opened to them; and heaven is said to be opened, when the inierior 
sight is opened, which is that of man’s spirit ; for objects in heaven cannot 
be seen with man’s bodily eyes, but only with the eyes of his spirit. 
When it pleases the Lord, these eyes are opened, and man is then with- 
drawn from natural light, which he perceives by the senses of his body, 
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and is elevated into spiritual light, which he perceives by his spirit. It 
was in this light that 1 beheld the objects that are in the heavens.” 

Such are Swedenborg’s miraculous facts,-and such are the senses with 
which he perceived them. No man who exercises his understanding and 
reason but has some such intuitions and uses such faculties. Swedenborg 
was convinced by them that man is a spirit, and converses with spirits. 
He had also, like other contemplatists, his fits of abstraction; and these 
he interprets after a similar fashion. Man, according to him, even while 
he lives in the body, is, as to his spirit, in society with spirits, whether con- 
scious or not of the privilege ; and when in an abstract condition of mind, 
and thinking abstractedly from the body, is then in the spirit, and some- 
times appears in the society of spirits. As usual, in stating so plain an 
inference, Swedenborg, following the bent of his genius, is fain not to 
leave it until he has again resolved an idea into parts, and presented such 
parts in dramatical construction. Hence he proceeds to tell us that “ per- 
sons, who are thus absent from the body and present with spirits, are ac- 
curately distinguished by the spirits who dwell in the society from the 
others ; for they walk about in meditation, do not speak, and do not look 
at the other spirits, behaving as if they did not see them, and as soon as 
any spirit accosts them, they vanish.” 

In graphic statements of this nature, Swedenborg is a kind of prose 
Dante ; nor in bringing them home to actual experience, is he less than 
an inferior Shakspeare. For instance, he insists on illustrating the truth 
before us by a personal anecdote ; which he introduces by the theory, that 
a person who is thus withdrawn from the body, “is brought into a certain 
state, which is intermediate between sleeping and waking. When he is 
in this state, he cannot possibly know, but that he is wide awake ; all the 
senses are as active as when the body is perfectly awake; not only the 
senses of sight and hearing, but (what is wonderful) that of touch also, 
which is then more exquisite than it ever can be when the body is awake. 
In this state, likewise, spirits and angels are seen in complete reality ; they 
also are heard to speak, and (what is wonderful) are felt by touch, scarce- 
ly any thing of the body being then interposed between them and the per- 
son who beholds them. This is the state of which it is said, by those who 
have experienced it, that they were absent from the body, and that whether 
they were in the body or out of the body they could not tell.”* Swedenborg 
then informs us, that he had only been let into this state two or three times, 
merely that he might know the nature of it, and might be assured, like- 
wise, that spirits and angels enjoy all the senses, and that man, as to his 
spirit, does so too, when he is withdrawn from the body. Mesmeric ex- 
periments interpret for us well enough, not only these states of Sweden- 
borg, but also some of the peculiarities of Bourignon’s nuns, as in a sub- 
sequent chapter we shall endeavour to explain. 

But now for the personal anecdote ; which take in his own words :— 

“‘ As to the other state—that of being carried of the spirit into another 
place,—it has been shown me, by actual experience, but only twice or 
thrice, what is its nature, and how it is effected. I will mention a single 
instance—walking through the streets of a city, and through fields, and 
being at the time in conversation with spirits, [ was not aware but that | 
was awake, and in the use of my sight, as at other times. I thus walked 





* As the Apostle Paul, 2 Cor. xii., 2, 3. 
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on without mistaking the way, being at the same time, in vision, beholding 
groves, rivers, palaces, houses, men, and other objects. But after walking 
thus for hours, I suddenly returned into my bodily sight, and discovered 
that 1 was ina different place. Being exceedingly astonished at this, I 
perceived that I had been ina state experienced by those, of whom it is 
said, that they were carried of the spirit to another place.* While it con- 
tinues, the length of the way is not reflected on, though it were many 
miles; nor the time occupied in the journey, though it were many hours 
or days; nor is there any sense of fatigue. The person is also led with- 
out mistaking the road, through ways that he did not know, to the place of 
his destination.” 

The simplicity with which an ordinary occurrence of absence of mind 
—a mere familiar instance—is here given as an example of the wonderful, 
has something delightful in it, when understood. So Wordsworth con- 
templates an oracle in the common daisy or the simple celandine, and 
adores the cradled infant as a veiled god. True it is that he who would 
find the marvellous must make it. It exists only because we admire. 

The meaning, however, of all this dramatic exhibition is worthier than 
the drama itself; nay, it is one of the worthiest affirmations that is utter- 
able, and therefore an axiom. It is this—the Good and the True are only 
to be seen by intuition! All intelligence and wisdom, but what are thus 
contemplative, are spurious. It will not do on the testimony of others, 
however high in authority, to believe in what is true and good, and to dis- 
credit what is false and evil ; but we must accurately distinguish one from 
the other by intuition and interior perception. They, says Swedenborg 
rightly, (and if we rightly interpret them it is what all mystics mean, and 
indeed all they do mean, )—“ they who do not see what is true from truth 
itself, but from the dictate of another, may as easily embrace and believe 
falsity as truth, and may also afterwards confirm it so as to appear to 
be truth; and there is nothing whatever which may not be confirmed.” 
The light by which they see, he tells us, is not the light of heaven but the 
light of the world. Sciences and knowledges by those who have seen by 
the light of heaven are available to their spiritualization—such are the 
wise. The simple though good are those who have acknowledged the Di- 
vine Being, have loved the Word, and have lived a spiritual moral life, but 
who have not cultivated knowledges and sciences. 

No logic—no mere reasoning—will substitute this intuition. Spiritual 
truths, St. Paul affirms, can only be spiritually discerned. Swedenborg 
shows this in his own parabolic style. “In proportion,” he writes, “as a 
man has become rational in the world by means of an acquaintance with 
languages and sciences, he is rational after death; but not at all in pro- 
portion to the mere extent of his acquaintance with those languages and 
sciences. I have conversed in the other life with many, who, in the world, 
were regarded as men of learning, on account of their knowledge of the 
ancient languages, such as Hebrew, Greek and Latin, but who had not 
cultivated their rational faculty by the information contained in the books 
written in those languages ; and some of them were found to be as simple 
as those who were acquainted with no language but their own; whilst 
others were absolutely stupid; and yet a conceited persuasion remained 
with them, as if they were wiser than others. I have conversed with some 


* As was experienced by Philip, (Acts viii., 39,) and was common with the Prophets, 
(1 Kings xviii., 12 ; 2 Kings xi., 16.) 
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who imagined in the world, that a man’s wisdom is in proportion to the 
stores in his memory, and who had therefore crammed their memory with 
a great number of things, and conversed almost solely from it, and thus 
not from themselves, but from others, without having at all improved their 
rational faculty by what their memory contained. Some of these were 
quite stupid; others were mere idiots, not at all comprehending any truth 
so as to see whether it was a truth or not, and eagerly embracing any fal- 
sities that were propounded as truths by such as call themselves men of 
learning : for such persons are not able to see, for themselves, whether any 
thing propounded as true, be so or not, and, consequently, can apprehend 
nothing rationally that they hear from others. I have also conversed with 
some, who, in the world, had written a great deal, embracing scientific 
matters of all kinds, and who had thus acquired a reputation for learning 
through a great part of the world. Some of these could, indeed, reason 
about truths, debating whé@ther they were such or not; and some, when 
turned towards those who enjoyed the light of truth, could understand that 
they were truths; but still they were not willing to understand them; 
wherefore they denied them again, when they sunk into their own falsities, 
and thus into themselves. There were others who were as ignorant as the 
unlettered vulgar. Thus they differed one from another, according as, by 
the scientific works which they had written or copied, they had cultivated 
their rational faculty. But those who had been opposed to the truths of 
the Church, and had occupied their thoughts with mere matters of sci- 
ence, by means of which they had confirmed themselves in falsities, had 
not cultivated their rational faculty, but only the faculty of reasoning. 
This, in the world, is supposed to be rationality ; but it is a faculty with 
which rationality has no connexion, being a mere talent for confirming as 
true whatever a man pleases ; and, from pre-conceived principles and from 
fallacies, seeing falsities as truths, but not truths themselves : such persons 
can never be brought to recognize truths as being such; because truths 
cannot be seen, as to their true nature, from falsities, though falsities may 
be so seen from truths. The rational faculty of man is like a garden and 
flower bed, or like a fallow field ; the memory is the ground: scientific 
truths and knowledges are the seeds. As the light and heat of the sun 
are what make the natural earth and seeds productive, and as without these 
there can be no germination ; so, unless the light of heaven, which is Di- 
vine Truth, and the heat of heaven, which is Divine Love, are admitted 
into the mind, there can be no growth there ; it is to these, alone, that the 
rational faculty owes its existence. The angels grieve exceedingly that so 
great a proportion of the learned ascribe all things to nature, and have 
thence so closed the interiors belonging to their minds, as not to be able 
to see any thing of truth by the light of truth, which is the light of heaven. 
In the other life, therefore, they are deprived of the faculty of reasoning, 
that they may not, by reasonings, diffuse falsities among the simple good, 
and so seduce them. They also are banised into desert places.” 

No man repudiates more strongly than Swedenborg the charge of being 
an enthusiast and a visionary. Those are such who believe any spirit 
whom they hear speaking to them to be the Holy Spirit, although he is 
only an enthusiastic spirit. Such a spirit is distinguished from others by 
the peculiarity of believing himself to be the Holy Spirit, and his dictates 
to be divine oracles. Swedenborg professes a power to distinguish between 
false and true spirits. . 
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Let these spirits be interpreted to signify the ideas of the reason and the 
intuitions of the conscience, or their correlatives, and we may readily ad- 
mit the dramatizing which is thus furnished of them. The English and 
French revolutions gave fearful note of their dominion and influence. 
Ideas are the rulers of the world of opinion, and opinion governs both 
Church and State, institutionally and individually. So fond is Swedenborg 
of all kinds of dramatizing—that he describes it as an element in the 
education of infants in heaven. 

The most singular portions of Swedenborg’s writings consist of his 
“ Memorable Relations,” which are a kind of miraculous machinery con- 
trived to exhibit in a dramatic or poetic form an allegorizing or symbol- 
izing of a previous argument; and it is in this manner that he generally 
contrives to bring down an abstruse piece of ratiocination to the common 
intelligence. The two following, illustrative of what he calls “‘ Conjugal 
Love,” are exceeding beautiful :— 

“Tne First Memoras_e Retation.—On atime while I was meditating 
on conjugal love, my mind was seized with a desire of knowing what had 
been the nature and quality of that love among those who lived in the 
GOLDEN AGE, and afterwards what had been its nature and quality among 
those who lived in the following ages, which have their names from silver, 
copper, and iron: and as | knew, that all who lived well in those ages are 
in the heavens, | prayed to the Lord that I might be. allowed to discourse 
with them and be instructed: and lo! an angel presented himself and said, 
‘I am sent by the Lord to be thy guide and companion; and I will first 
lead and attend thee to those who lived in the first age or period of time, 
which is called golden ;’ and he said, ‘ The way to them is difficult ; it lies 
through a shady forest, which none can pass unless he receive a guide 
from the Lord.’ I was in the spirit, and prepared myself for the journey ; 
and we turned our faces towards the east; and as we advanced I sawa 
mountain, whose height extended beyond the region of the clouds. We 
passed a great wilderness, and came to the forest planted with various 
kinds of trees, and rendered shady by their thickness, of which the angel 
had advertised me: but the forest was divided by several narrow paths ; 
and the angel said, that according to the number of those paths are the 
windings and intricacies of error, and that unless the eyes be opened by 
the Lord, so as to see olives,entwined with vine tendrils, and the steps be 
directed from olive to olive, the traveller would miss his way, and fall into 
the abodes of Tartarus, which are round about in a side direction. This 
forest is of such a nature, to the end that the passage may be guarded ; 
for none but a primeval nation dwells upon that mountain. After we had 
entered the forest, our eyes were opened, and we saw here and there olives 
entwined with vines, from which hung bunches of grapes of a blue or azure 
colour, and the olives were ranged in perpetual orbs; wherefore we made 
various circuits as they presented themselves to our view; and at length 
we saw a grove of tall cedars, and some eagles perched on their branches ; 
on seeing which the angel said, ‘We are now on the mountain not far 
from its summit :’ so we went forward, and lo! behind the grove was a 
circular plain, where were feeding he and she-lambs, which were repre- 
sentative forms of the state of innocence and peace of the inhabitants of 
the mountain. We passed over this plain, and lo! we saw tabernacles, 
to the number of several thousands in front and on each side in every di- 
rection as far as the eye could reach. And the angel said, ‘We are now 
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in the camp, where are the armies of the Lord Jehovah; for so they 
called themselves and their habitations. These most ancient people, while 
they were in the world, dwelt in tabernacles; wherefore now also they 
dwellin thesame. But let us bend our way to the south, where the wiser of 
them inhabit, that we may meet some one to discourse with.’ In going 
along I saw at a distance three boys and three girls sitting at the door of.a 
certain tent; but as we approached, the boys and girls appeared like men 
and women of a middle stature. And the angel said, ‘ All the inhabitants 
of this mountain appear at a distance like infants, because they are ina 
state of innocence; and infancy is the appearance of innocence.’ These 
men on seeing us ran towards us, and said, ‘Whence are ye? and how 
came ye hither? your faces are not like those of our mountain.’ But the 
angel in reply told them, how by permission we had had access through 
the forest, and what was the cause of our coming. On hearing this, one 
of the three men invited and introduced us into his tabernacle. The man 
was dressed in a robe of a blue colour, and a tunic of white wool: and his 
wife had on a purple gown, with a stomacher under it of fine linen wrought 
in needle-work. And as my thought was influenced by a desire of know- 
ing the state of marriages among the most ancient people, I looked by 
turns on the husband and wife, and observed as it were a unity of their 
souls in their faces; and I said, ‘ Ye are one;’ and the man answered, 
‘We are one; her life is in me, and mine in her; we are two bodies, but 
one soul; the union between us is like that of the two tents in the breast, 
which are called the heart and the lungs; she is my heart, and I am her 
lungs ; but as by heart we here mean love, and by lungs wisdom, she is the 
love of my wisdom, and I am the wisdom of her love; wherefore her love 
from without veils my wisdom, and my wisdom from within enters into her 
love ; hence, as thou saidst, there is an appearance of the unity of our 
souls in our faces.’ I then asked, ‘If such union exist, is it possible you 
can look at any other woman than your own?’ And he replied, ‘ It is pos- 
sible ; but inasmuch as my wife is united to my soul, we both look together, 
and in this case nothing of lust can enter; for while I behold the wives of 
others, I behold them by my own wife, whom alone I love: and as my own 
wife has a perception of all my inclinations, she directs my thoughts as an 
intermediate, and removes every thing discordant, and therewith impresses 
cold and horror at every thing unchaste ; wherefore it is as impossible for 
us to look at the wife of any other of our society from a libidinous prin- 
ciple, as it isto look from the shades of Tartarus to the light of our heaven ; 
therefore neither have we any idea of thought, and still less any expression 
of speech, to denote the allurements of libidinous love.’ He could not 
pronounce the word whoredom, because the chastity of their heaven for- 
bade it. Hereupon my conducting angel said to me, ‘ Thou hearest now 
that the speech of the angels of this heaven is the speech of wisdom, be- 
cause they speak from causes.’ After this I looked around, and I saw 
their tabernacle as it were overlaid with gold; and I asked, ‘ Whence is 
this ?’ He replied, “It is in consequence of a flaming light, which glitters 
like gold, irradiates, and tinges the curtains of our tabernacle while we are 
in discourse concerning conjugal love ; for the heat from our sun, which 
in its essence is love, on such occasions bares itself, and tinges the light, 
which in its essence is wisdom, with its colour, which is golden; and this 
happens because conjugal love in its origin is the sport of wisdom and love ; 
for the man was born to be wisdom, and the woman to be the love of the 
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man’s wisdom: hence spring the delights of that sport in conjugal love, 
and derived from it, between us and our wives. We have seen clearly for 
thousands of years in our heaven, that those delights, as to quantity, degree, 
and virtue, are excellent and eminent according to our worship of the Lord 
Jehovah, from whom that heavenly union or marriage, which is the union 
and marriage of love and wisdom, flows.’ As he spoke these words, I saw 
a great light upon the hill in the middle of the tabernacles ; and I asked, 
‘Whence is that light?? And he said, ‘It is from the sanctuary of the 
tabernacle of our worship.’ I asked whether I might approach it: and he 
said that I might. I approached, therefore, and saw the tabernacle without 
and within, answering exactly to the description of the tabernacle, which 
was built for the sons of Israel in the wilderness; the form of which was 
showed to Moses on Mount Sinai, Exod. xxv. 40; chap. xxvi. 30. And 
I asked, ‘ What is there in that sanctuary, whence so great a light pro- 
ceeds ?’? And he replied, ‘It is a table with this inscription, THE cove- 
NANT BETWEEN JEHOVAH AND THE HEAYVENS:’ he said no more. And as 
by this time we were in readiness to depart, I asked, ‘Did any of you, 
during your abode in the natural world, live with more than one wife ?’ 
He replied, ‘I know not one ; for we could not think of more. We have 
been told by those who had thought of more, that instantly the heavenly 
blessedness of their souls receded from their inmost principles to the ex- 
treme parts of their bodies, even to the nails, and together therewith the 
honourable badges of manhood: when this was perceived, they were ban- 
ished the land.’ As he spake these words, the man ran to his tabernacle, 
and returned with a pomegranate, in which was abundance of seeds of gold : 
and he presented it, and | brought it away with me, and it was a sign to 
me that we had been with those who had lived in the golden age. And 
rest after a salutation of peace, we took our leave, and returned 
ome.” : 
‘*'Tue Seconp MemorasB_e Retation.—The next day the same angel 
came to me, and said, ‘ Dost thou wish me to lead and attend thee to the 
people, who lived in the sILVER AGE OR PERIOD, that we may hear from 
them concerning the marriages of their time?’ And he said, ‘ Neither is 
access to be had to these but by the Lord’s favour and protection.’ I was 
in the spirit as before, and accompanied my conductor. First we came 
to a hill on the confines between the east and the south; and while we 
were on its declivity, he showed me a great extent of country ; and we 
saw at a distance an eminence like a mountain, between which and the hill 
on which we stood was a valley, and behind the valley a plain, and from 
the plain a rising ground of easy ascent. We descended the hill with 
intent to pass through the valley, and we saw here and there on each side 
pieces of wood and stone carved into figures of men, and of various beasts, 
birds, and fishes; and I asked the angel what they meant, and whether 
they were idols? And he replied, ‘By no means; they are representa- 
tive configurations of various moral virtues and spiritual truths. The 
people of that age were acquainted with the science of correspondences ; 
and as every man, beast, bird, and fish, corresponds to some quality, there- 
fore each particular carved figure represents partially somewhat of virtue 
or truth, and several together represent virtue itself, or truth, in a com- 
mon extended form. These are what in Egypt were called hieroglyphics.’ 
We proceeded through the valley, and as we entered the plain, lo! we 
saw horses and chariots ; horses variously harnessed and caparisoned, and 
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chariots of different forms ; some carved in the shape of eagles, some like 
whales, and some like stags with horns, and like unicorns, and likewise 
beyond them some carts, and stables round about in a side direction; and 
as we approached, both horses and chariots disappeared, and instead there- 
of we saw men and women in pairs, walking, discoursing, and reasoning. 
And the angel said to me, ‘ The different species of horses, chariots, and 
stables, seen at a distance, are appearances of the rational intelligence of 
the men of that period of time ; for a horse, by correspondence, signifies 
the understanding of truth, a chariot its doctrine, and stables instructions: 
thou knowest that in this world all things appear according to correspond. 
ences.’ But we passed by these things, and ascended by a long acclivity, 
and at length saw a city, which we entered; and in walking through the 
streets and places of public resort, we viewed the houses; they were so 
many palaces built of marble, having steps of alabaster in front, and at the 
sides of the steps pillars of jasper: we saw also temples of precious stone 
of a sapphire and lazure colour. And the angel said unto me, ‘ Their 
houses are of stones, because stones signify natural truths, and precious 
stones spiritual truths; and all those who lived in the silver age, had in- 
telligence grounded in spiritual truths, and thence in natural truths; the 
like also is signified by silver.’ In taking a view of the city, he saw here 
and there consorts in pairs; and as they were husbands and wives, we 
expected to be invited by some of them to their houses; and while we 
were in this expectation, as w2 were passing by, we were called back by 
two into their house, and we ascended the steps and entered ; and the an- 
gel, taking upon him the part of speaker, explained to them the cause of 
our coming to this heaven; informing them that it was for the sake of in- 
struction concerning marriages among the ancients, ‘of whom,’ says he, 
‘ye in this heaven are a part.’ And they replied, ‘ We were from a peo- 
ple in Asia, and the study of our age was the study of truths, whereby we 
had intelligence. ‘This was the study of our souls and minds; but the 
study of our bodily senses consisted in representations of truths in forms ; 
and the science of correspondences conjoined the sensual things of our 
bodies with the perceptions of our minds, and procured us intelligence.’ 
On hearing this, the angel asked them to give some account of their mar- 
riages: and the husband said, ‘ There is a correspondence between spirit- 
ual marriage, which is that of truth with good, and natural marriage, which 
is that of a man with one wife; and as we have studied correspondences, 
we have seen that the church, with its truths and goods, can in no wise 
exist but with those who live in love truly conjugal with one wife: for the 
marriage of good and truth is the church with man; wherefore all we in 
this heaven say, that the husband is truth, and the wife the good thereof ; 
and that good cannot love any truth but its own, neither can truth in re- 
turn love any good but its own: if any other was loved, internal marriage, 
which constitutes the church, would perish, and there would remain only 
external marriage, to which idolatry and not the church corresponds ; there- 
fore marriage with one wife we call sacrimony ; but if it should have place 
with more than one among us, we should call it sacrilege.’ As he spake 
these words, we were introduced into an ante-chamber, where there were 
several devices on the walls, and little images as it were of molten silver ; 
and I asked, ‘ What are those ?? And they said, ‘ They are pictures and 
forms representative of several qualities, characters, and delights, relating 
to conjugal love. These represent unity of souls, these conjunction of 
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minds, these concord of bosoms, these the delights thence arising.’ While 
we were viewing these things, we saw as it were a rainbow on the wall, 
consisting of three colours, purple, blue, and white; and we observed how 
the purple colour passed the blue, and tinged the white with an azure colour, 
and that this latter colour flowed back through the blue into the purple, 
and elevated the purple into a kind of flaming lustre , and the husband said 
to me, ‘Dost thou understand all this?’ And I replied, ‘Instruct me: 
and he said, ‘The purple colour, from its correspondence, signifies the 
conjugal love of the wife, the white colour the intelligence of the husband, 
the blue colour the beginning of conjugal love in the husband’s perception 
from the wife, and the azure colour, with which the white was tinged, sig- 
nifies conjugal love in this case in the husband; by this latter colour flow- 
ing back through the blue into the purple, and elevating the purple into a 
kind of flaming lustre, is signified the conjugal love of the husband flowing 
back to the wife. Such things are represented on these walls, while from 
meditating on conjugal love, its mutual, successive, and simultaneous union, 
we view with eager attention the rainbows which are there painted.’ Here- 
upon I observed, ‘ These things are more than mystical at this day; for 
they are appearances representative of the arcana of conjugal love of one 
man with one.wife.’ And he replied, ‘They are so; yet to us in our 
heaven they are not arcana, and consequently neither are they mystical.’ 
As he spake these words, there appeared at a distance a chariot drawn by 
small white horses ; on seeing which, the angel said, ‘That chariot is a 
sign for us to take our leave ;’ in doing which, as we were descending the 
steps, our host gave usa bunch of white grapes adhering to the vine 
leaves: and lo! the leaves became silver; and we brought them down 
with us for a sign that we had conversed with the people of the silver 
9? 

In his doctrine of correspondence, in which the peculiarity of Sweden- 
borg’s system is supposed to lie, he advances no new thing. The fathers of 
the church, and mystics of all kinds, have insisted on similar relations ex- 
isting between the material and spiritual. Butler’s celebrated “ Analogy 
between Natural and Revealed Religion” proceeds upon the hypothesis. 
Swedenborg, however, is the first who affirmed that he had reduced such 
analogies toa system, had discovered their law and fixed their signification. 
His analytical turn of mind is perceptible in nothing more than these. 
Heaven is always brought into analogy with earth, not earth with heaven. 
They are the heavenly things which need explanation by the earthly, not 
the earthly by the heavenly. The spiritual world resembles the natural 
world. ‘“‘ Heaven,” for instance, ‘‘ resembles one man,’—not one man 
resembles heaven. How different the revelations of Swedenborg from 
those of Moses and St. John ; according to whom God is not made in the 
image of man, but man in God’s image. In the Bible, the philosophy is 
synthetic—throughout ; this, however, is the wisdom of spirits, not of men. 
Alas! it is of little account to converse with angels, if our wisdom is to 
remain human after all ! 

As with all other mystics, Love is the basis of Swedenborg’s system. 
He recognizes not the doctrine of the Son appeasing the Father’s wrath. 
The Father is all Love, it is man who is angry; God is for ever recon- 
ciled to man, but man needs reconciliation every day. Swedenborg’s 
doctrine of the Trinity is purely scientific—therefore pantheistic.—A 
substance manifested and operative is its only formula, He finds his 
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Trinity in One person—not three persons in one Unity. The higher 
truth requires a synthetic reasoner, proceeding from a prothetic ground ; 
and this Swedenborg was not. His descents, as well as his ascents, were 
within the range of analytic research. He simply argued from the fact, 
that in man there is a ‘J'rinity or threefold principle of Soul, Body, and 
their operation—and having nothing but analytical analogy to guide him, 
he inferred the same of God. 

Swedenborg was also a believer in a special and particular Providence ; 
—this too on the mere scientific ground that the whole is composed of 
parts ; and that, therefore, he who denies a particular providence, denies 
likewise a general providence. ‘The higher doctrine, that the whole is 
prior to its parts, might have been less popular, but it would have been 
more satisfactory. 

In the marriage-relation of the sexes, Swedenborg’s language is enig- 
matical. Male and female make up the complete man. They only are 
spiritually married who are mutually regenerated. We are not, therefore, 
to think that each husband and wife, thus spiritually related, will consti- 
tute one person in the world to come. ‘This were to annihilate one half 
the human race! ‘The author, on a close investigation, seems to mean no 
more tlian this—that will and understanding are the male and female 
principles of humanity, and that when each person is rendered perfect, 
both of these will have received their proper development. His other 
opinions, as to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper—Justification by Faith 
alone, &c., are all of an intellectual character. In all he judges of the 
tree by the fruits—not being the tree. We judge of others by their ac- 
tions; of ourselves by our motives. 

Nevertheless, we would not conceal, that Swedenborg’s merits have 
been ridiculously underrated. Too long has there been a fashion, at once 
unphilosophical and irreligious, of branding with the epithets of fool, 
madman, impostor, a man of blameless sanity and undoubted genius,— 
who, if he Jost anything for himself by not taking another path than that 
he followed so perseveringly, yet made the world a gainer, at once by 
putting it in possession of his own remarkable case, and by achieving the 
consummation of all purely Scientific ‘Theory,—perhaps we might add, 
of all inductive science whatever. A reaction, however, is fast coming : 
what was simply unjust in the world’s treatment of this great man is rapid- 
ly dying away. Of this fact we have evidence before us. From the last 
Report of a flourishing society, “instituted for printing and publishing 
Swedenborg’s writings,” it appears that his works are being eagerly read, 
and new editions frequently called for, and appearing at the lowest prices 
in quick succession. The Swedenborgians have also their missionaries 
and magazines, with all other appurtenances which are called into exist- 
ence by an extending creed. 

We have already stated that Swedenborg has numerous followers in 
America. The majority, of course, accept Swedenborg as a prophet, 
whose’ inspirations are to substitute theirs. He has, however, some tran- 
scendental students who cite him only as an example of the perpetual pos- 
sibility of inspiration ; who, while they admit his, claim a similar privilege 
for themselves. Thus Mr. Emerson, whom we quoted at the commence- 
ment of this chapter, writes, in an indignant strain, against the too great 
prevalence of mere discipleship, both in respect to Swedenborgianism and 
other isms. “ Ah me!” he exclaims, “no man goeth alone. All men go 
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in flocks to this saint or that poe, avoiding the God who seeth in secret. 
They cannot see in secret ; they love to be blind in public. They think 
society wiser than their soul, and know not that one soul, and their soul is 
wiser than the whole world! See how nations and races flit by on the 
sea of time, and leave no ripple to tell where they floated or sunk, and one 
good soul shall make the name of those, or of Zeno, or of Zoroaster, rev- 
erend forever. None assayeth the stern ambition to be the Self of the 
nation, and of nature, but each would be an easy secondary to some 
Christian scheme, or sectarian connexion, or some eminent man. Once 
leave your own knowledge of God, your own sentiment, and take second- 
ary knowledge, as St. Paul’s, or Geoge Fox’s, or Swedenborg’s, and you 
get wide from God with every year this second form lasts, and if, as now, 
for centuries—the chasms yawn to that breadth, that men can scarcely be 
convinced there is in them any thing divine.” 

So far Mr. Emerson—to which we would add, in relation to our present 
subject, one precept only :—Emulated Swedenborg, in his exemplary life, 
in his learning, his virtues, his independence of thought, his knowledge of 
sciences, his desire for wisdom, his love for the good and true ;—aim to be 
his equal—his superior in these things—but call no man your Master! 
Follow him not! 





INFLUENCES OF UNITARIANISM. 
IN REPLY TO THE BAPTIST. 


Dear Frienp:—In an article upon St. Augustine, in the November 
number of the “ Present,” there are some remarks upon the influence of 
the doctrines of Unitarianism, upon the religious character of Dr. Channing, 
which seemed to me then, and still appear to me, so false, so inapplicable, 
that I must, as one who had the privilege of an intimacy with him of more 
than twenty years, make my protest against them. The writer could not 
have been acquainted with the true and original nature of Dr. Channing, 
if he can intimate that he was one of those accidental “ flowers of human- 
ity, rather than one of those master spirits whose lives are to themselves a 
mystery ’’—taking and giving simply the hue and form of the time and 
circumstances around him: he had nothing of the dilettante character 
there spoken of as applicable to all “Unitarian Saints,” and as is there 
so unfavorably contrasted with the true man which the writer thinks more 
desirable, ‘thoug it be the worst type of humanity.” But waiving this 
question altogether, the most truly and closely intimate friends of Dr. 
Channing would all deny, that he was one of these original lucky angels, 
which, being ever so fortunate, still lack the stamp of manhood. 

Dr. Channing had originally strong passions, he had much to contend 
with in himself, he was tempted as other men are tempted, by his own na- 
ture, and he was also tried by circumstances. Virtue was the choice of his 
own free will. It was not that the evils and trials of life were weak, that 
wrong doing had never any charms to him; but that he was strong, that 
his allegiance to duty was entire, that his ambition was a_divine ambition. 
He knew, for had felt the tyranny of passion, but he wrestled, and strove, 
and conquered, as a true man, as an imitator of Jesus, who was also tempt- 
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ed. From his own experience, he knew the strength and power of temp- 
tation ; hence the deep knowledge of human nature manifested in his 
writings. 

Goodness, I repeat, was his deliberate choice, not the chance action of 
his mind ; he won her by suffering and by effort, by heroic self-denial and 
self-conquest ; he had a divine passion for perfection, for an intimacy with 
the Infinite Spirit. Who could look into his deep eye and not see and feel 
that there was a deep humanity as well as divinity in it. 

Harriet Martineau said that Dr. Channing was the humblest man she 
ever knew ; this true humility, and his habit of looking at every side of a 
question before he decided upon it, and perhaps something of physical weak- 
ness, sometimes made him appear timid, to those who did not know him; 
but when he had made up his mind, no one was bolder, no one more re- 
gardless of consequences, no one showed more of that consciousness of 
power which belongs to the heroic character. The writer of the article I 
refer to, acknowledges that his “‘ apotheosis,”’ as he calls it, “of Satan is 
an undying record of his manliness,” thus unsaying what he had previous- 
ly been trying to establish. It was indeed an undying record of his man- 
liness, and so was his sermon at the dedication of the New York church, 
and so was his conduct after the murder of Lovejoy, and so was his last 
discourse at Lenox, and so were countless other acts, and words of his. 
No one stood in Dr. Channing’s presence who, in spite of his feeble shrunken 
frame, did not feel his manliness ; his manliness has been felt and recog- 
nised through the civilized world, nor would there have been thousands 
and thousands of hearts to mourn his departure from this life had he been 
less of a man. 

With regard to Dr. Channing’s religious faith, which the writer truly 
says, “he not without an humble reverence called Christian,” I think 
that such was his intense perception of the unsearchable nature of the In- 
finite Spirit, and his connection with, and purposes toward his human fam- 
ily, that he would most likely have meekly bowed his head, at reading the 
satisfied and assured reference of the author of that article to that higher 
theology, which he the writer seems to be acquainted with, and to that deep- 
er insight into human nature’s wants, than he Dr. Channing “with all his 
fidelity to the law written on his heart, and all his beautiful talents appre- 
ciated.” And he would have begged to be instructed, and said, he should 
be glad of more light, for he thought that in our knowledge of God we are 
all equally children. 

I am sure, however, that he would have denied the charge of a melan- 
choly tone in his writings; although the writer tries to make it tolerable 
by calling it the “base to the triumphant organ flow of his style.” His 
heart, his faith, his writings, were full of a heavenly joy. It is true, that 
the thought of the sins, and of the sufferings, of his fellow-beings, did at 
times, call forth a deep and long resounding strain of sorrow in his writ- 
ings; but when he thought of God, of the universal Father, there was a 
serene joy, an unutterable trust, an inspiring hope in his soul, that commu- 
nicated itself to all around him. Can it be said that he “ shaded the light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world?” he, who made 
Jesus, when he spoke of him, a real presence to us, so that those who 
gathered around him at his communion table, felt as if we had partaken of 
his cup, and broken bread with Jesus ? ’ ; ‘ 
But the writer says, “ Unitarianism was never a fountain of life to him. 
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The best he ever said of it was, that he hoped it was a road to the foun- 
tain.” ‘The modest way he always spoke of his own attainments in know- 
ledge or religion, should not lead us to doubt whether he was satisfied with 
his own conclusions ; but I think he would have said, that all creeds, all 
modes of faith, could only, of course, lead to the great Fountain of all truth ; 
that God and his whole counsel must be far beyond them all ; that the 
Finite could not fathom the Infinite ; that we could not, by searching, find 
out the Almighty to perfection. He thought we all were yet learners, that 
we were in a great school, but that we had made some approaches to truth ; 
that there was a foundation truth in all creeds, and he was unlimited in his 
toleration ; and so he would not have joined in a crusade either for opinion, 
or to take possession of the Holy Land, for he thought that the true Holy 
Land lay all around us, for each to win who desired to possess it, and 
would take up his cross and follow Jesus. But, that Dr. Channing’s satis- 
faction and unfeigned joy, in his own mode of faith, in Unitarianism, was 
entire, | am as sure as I am of any thing in life; he thought that it taught 
the truest idea of God that mortal man can attain to. ‘Take these words 
as a proof from his sermon at the dedication of the New York church. 

‘‘ We prize, and would spread our views, because we believe that they 
reveal God to us in greater glory, and bring us nearer to him than any 
other. We are conscious of a deep want which the creation cannot sup- 
ply, the want of a Perfect Being on whom the strength of our love may be 
centred, and of an Almighty Father, in whom our weaknesses, imperfec- 
tions, and sorrows may find resource, and such a Being and Father Unita- 
rian Christianity sets before us. For this, we prize it above all price. We 
can part with every other good. We can endure the darkening of life’s 
fairest prospects. But this bright consoling doctrine of one God, even the 
Father, is dearer than life, and we cannot let it go. ‘Through this faith 
everything grows brighter to our view. Born of such a Parent, we es- 
teem our existence an inestimable gift.” 

Is this declaration one of the affecting instances of how ‘‘ careful he is of 
his lantern,” which should, but does not contain the light that his heart de- 
sires? and of his consciousness of the darkness that needs more light than 
his faith can give? They who were biessed with an intimacy with Dr. 
Channing to the very latest hours of his life, can give their testimony that 
this faith grew brighter and brighter, more serene, more joyful, to the very 
last; his perceptions of Deity grew more clear, more happy, his trust more 
entire to the end, and his love more perfect. ‘ How is it,”’ he says in a 
letter written just before his last illness, “‘ how is it that the cup of life grows 
sweeter to me as I am drinking what are called its dregs.” 

It was his religion, his idea of Christianity that gave him this deep, this 
unfailing peace and joy ; and if Unitarianism can so lead to the Everlast- 
ing Fountain of love and happiness, let no one say that it is inadequate to 
the growth of other than flowers planted in their native soil, meaning, I pre- 
sume, flowers of this earth; for such flowers, and such fruits, as have bloom- 
ed and ripened in the soul, and adorned the life of Dr. Channing, were 
surely flowers and fruits fit for the Paradise of God. E. L. FOLLEN. 

West Roxsury, February 7, 1844. 


REPLY. 


My pEAR FRIEND:—lI thank the author of the foregoing letter for the 
courtesy of letting me see it before it was published, and yourself, for the 
permission of answering it in the same paper in which it is inserted. 
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I heartily subscribe to all that’ the letter contains in eulogy of Dr. 
Channing ; and, from years of intimate intercourse, might myself add 
many touches to the picture of his moral excellence and beauty, his re- 
ligious fidelity to duty, and the wise and tender piety of his love for his 
race. Indeed, I implied all this in my letter, when I said that he was all 
which Christianity has hitherto made the race ; and that he was more, for 
that he absorbed from another system than his own something higher still, 
which put him into sublimer relations than he himself knew. Your cor- 
respondent herself quotes, though as an inconsistency on my part, my 
testimony to his manliness ; and it could only be a want of perspicuity in 
the composition of my paragraph, whieh could have led any reader to the 
supposition that | confounded him ever with those “ beautiful children of 
Christian circumstance,” whom I commemorated as flowers of humanity— 
the Unitarian saints—who have not, however, like Dr. Channing, looked 
beyond Unitarianism, and by melancholy notes, in the midst of bright, 
natural melodies, given signs of Visitations “ not to be explained by analo- 
gies of Nature and Art.” | 

And here I might stop; and it is my impulse to do so, no less because 
the remembrance of himself checks personalities, than because nothing 
can ever be gained of progress into clearer and deeper views of truth, if 
we are to be hindered by pausing to settle the claims of individuals. But 
I have a word to say touching this knotty point of toleration. 

Your correspondent is not able to see how it can be otherwise than pre- 
sumptuous in me, to speak as if I had a glimpse of truths Dr. Channing 
did not recognise in his system. She thinks I thereby assert that I am 
wiser or better than he. 

On the ground Unitarians generally take, the charge could be easily 
made out; for they seem to believe that a man must know truth, in pro- 
portion to his goodness and fidelity to his intellect. But the Baptist takes 
another ground. He believes men know truth, at any particular stage of 
their existence, according to the standpoint which God gives them indi- 
vidually. On the Baptist principle, therefore, there can be liberality: for 
he believes that the peculiarities of the Christian faith are only to be re- 
quired of him, to whom God has granted the specific knowledge, which 
flesh and blood may not reveal, but only the Father which is in heaven. 
Of other men, the most that can be required is fidelity to natural religion, 
which is, however, more and more up towards the stature of the fulness 
of Christ in each succeeding generation. For all the world communicates 
directly or indirectly with that Life which it is the office of true Christian 
churches to collect and cherish. 

Every member of every Baptist church may not be consistent with this 
principle of toleration. But the fault is always personal. They have no 
excuse in their ecclesiastical or religious creed for bigotry. The doc- 
trine of Election cuts up this vice at the root, except the uvctrine be falsi- 
fied by the monstrous ecclesiastical error of baptising into Christian obli- 
gations and duties those who are not yet called to them by the Spirit ; or 
those who, by infancy and otherwise, are not yet able to freely put them- 
selves under the tutelage of a church, from which also they may with- 
draw, without doing or receiving any wrong, whenever they are no longer 
at one with it. 

According to this view, men are good, and entitled to each other’s rev- 
erence, according to their disposition and fidelity with respect to the truth 
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they know. They are Christians, in @ scriptural sense of the word, ac- 
cording to the depth and clearness of the knowledge, God has given them, 
of the significance of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. In the 
sermon at the ordination of Mr. Sparks, republished in his works by him- 
self, Dr. Channing expressed that the usual significance given by Unita- 
rians to the death of Christ, did not satisfy his mind, or explain the lan- 
guage of Scripture. In later years, he frequently said in conversation 
that he had not been able to explain this difficulty, and that his mind had 
turned away from speculations upon it to subjects which seemed to him 
to be more practical. At the same time, he expressed that there was a 
mystery in the existence of evil which he did not understand, and he “ ex- 
pected to bear the burden of this mystery to the grave.” 

But the Baptist believes he sees, in the death and resurrection of Christ, 
symbolized by his own baptism, a practical solution of the mystery of 
evil; not because he is better or more faithful to his intellect than Dr. 
Channing ; but, perhaps God has marked for him a different path of duty ; 
perhaps—and if there be a personal cause—probably because, being more 
of a sinner, he needed more to be comforted by Christ, who announced 
himself as the Physician not of the whole but of the sick. 

It is to sinners, that the gospel is preached. Sinners, alone, can un- 
derstand its peculiarities. 

In conclusion, I am free to say, would that every Baptist were as faith- 
ful to study into, and follow out, the truth revealed to him by Special 
Grace, as was Dr. Channing, to the truth revealed to him by the age in 
which he lived. This, indeed, would give a venerableness and authority 
among all men, which, alas! it has ngt now, to the very name of Baptist. 





A PARABLE. 


Two pilgrims were journeying together over the desert—one, mounted 
ou a camel, with a lofty padded cushion, and a canopy above his head. 
The other, with unsandaled feet, lacerated and scorched by the burning 
sands, and unturbaned head, which throbbed almost to bursting with the 
sun’s fierce rays. 

“God is great!’’ ejaculated the poor wretch, ‘Oh! that he would re- 
lieve me from this dreadful agony ! For what crime am I thus severely 
punished ?” 

“Poor brother, how I pity thee!” replied the well-mounted traveller, 
*‘ but thou knowest that suffering is a necessary discipline for human be- 
ings. Be content with thy lot.” 

‘‘ Alas! if thou wouldst but let me mount thy beast, and ride one hour, 
my life might perhaps be saved. Thy sandals would protect thy feet, and 
thy turban shield thy head.” 

“My soul is grieved for thee,” said his sympathetic friend with a deep 
sigh ; but verily if a camel had been best for thee, the wise sovereign of the 


earth would not have withheld it. It is our duty to bow to the behests of 
Providence.” 


Onward they journeyed—one feeling as much compassion as a heart 
overflowing with gratitude could contain; the other trying to solve the 
problem, why such strange inequalities should exist. 
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Another hour—and the bleeding feet, and aching brow, and bursting 
heart, were at rest on the desert. 7 

The favorite of Heaven—or Fortune, looked down from his comfortable 
seat and exclaimed— 


“Unfortunate friend, would that Heaven had bestowed on thee a camel, ’ 


that I might still enjoy thy companionship, and not be obliged to cross the 
trackless desert alone ; but the good God be praised that he has preserved 
me from so dreadful a fate as thine !” H. F. 





UNFADING BEAUTY. 
“There are souls, which fall from Heaven like flowers!”—Jzan Pavt. 


Yes! Sweetest! braid thy shining hair, 
And wreath it with fair flowers ; 
Time’s rapid pinions swiftly bear, 
Thy girlhood’s glowing hours! 
I own, it saddens me to think, 
Thy blooming Childhood’s o’er, 
And that thy ripen’d lips can drink, 
From its fresh founts no more ! 


When last I met that gentle eye, 
*T was full of girlish glee! 

And sparkling, as yon summer sky, 
In noontide revelry ! 

But now—its chastened beauty bears, 
A deeper, holier power! 

Such as the moonlit billow wears, 
At Midnight’s hallowing hour ! 


And then thy step! oh! it would range, 
Wild as the mouytain bee! 

Each vine clad dell, and flowery grange, 
A rapture were to thee. 

Fill’d with sweet joy, thy heart was heard, 
Pouring itself in song! 

In choral harmony each bird, 
Bore the glad strain along! 


And every tiny, sportive thing, 
Had left its fairy home— 

With music on its fluttering wing, 
Thro’ the bright air to roam! 

The sunlit river’s shining shore, 
The Ocean’s glitt’ring strand, 

Had their own rich and wondrous store, 
For Childhood’s eager hand! 


Oh! unreturning hours of Youth ! 
Of sportiveness and peace— 
Of simple, pure, unsullied truth, 
Why should ye ever cease ? 
And yet—Life’s later years reveal, 
Those thoughts and visions high, 
Which stamp this Earth in beauty’s seal, 
And bind it to the sky! 


MUSIC AND OLE BULL. 


Each fragrant leaf, and flowret’s bell, 
Which decks the verdant sod, 
Now, that inspiring story tell, 
* All Nature breathes of God !’ 
His voice, is on the evening air, 
His breath, in perfum’d flowers, 
And kindling mountain tops declare, 
His soul-enlightening powers ! 


Oh! Woman’s youth, and Manhood’s prime ! 
By vexing cares alloyed! 

Glory of Life’s meridian time, 
Ye are but half enjoyed! 

Drink, at those living founts which spring 
From Nature’s teeming breast— 

Fold there, the Spirit’s weary wing. 
Learn to be wisely blest! 





MUSIC AND OLE BULL. 


We know little of the art of music; though our concerts are crowded, 
and the names of the composers familiar. But our reverence to the Mas- 
ters in the art, is like the reverence for the bible, not a hearty love. A 
late musical reviewer well says, that the admiration of the Parisians for 
Beethoven, is a conceit. That calculation answers for our meridian. 
Slight Italian scholars are eloquent in their admiration of Dante, but the 
depths and majesty of his poem are explored by few. Doubtless the works 
of all great artists have a popular charm. The dullest may recognise the 
beauty of feature, but the soul which inspires quite eludes them. During 
the performance of a symphony, the audience smile and shake when the 
airs float out of the orchestra: not observing that they are the breathing 
places, the relaxation of the composer. Every one who can play, can 
compose tunes, but to the lover of the art, they yield no greater pleasure 
than the rhymes of a poem. Often the grandest passages are most melo- 
dious, as in poems the greatest thought suggests the happiest expression. 
Tune and song occupy a distinct portion of the realm of music. They 
are attaches to the royal court. Perhaps the finest music is allied to verse, 
but if it be a true marriage, the music comprehends the whole. No art- 
ist would hear the words of one of Handel or Haydn’s choral hosannas. 
The words are the translation, but the scholar will not accept that. 

Music is an art distinct and self-sufficient. It represents the harmony 
of that interior truth which all art seeks to reveal, and whose beauty and 
grace appear in painting and sculpture. The interpreters of that harmony 
are sounds, which are related to music, as colors to painting, and the full- 
est expression is given to them by instrumental combination. ‘The human 
voice in respect of the art is valuable as an instrument, and in supple- 
ness may exceed mechanical contrivances ; wherefore one readily under- 
stands why a mighty chorus is introduced in the finale of the grandest 
symphony, that the whole effect may be duly crowned, and the appeal to 
the heart be assured by the union of human sounds. But with such an ef- 
fect, words have nothing todo. The charm of the foreign opera to us 
Americans is, that the full music of the Masters is received with syllables, 
meaning to us no more than the fa-sol-la of the gamut. ‘The reason of 
this is very evident. If the poetry be good, it has a rhythm and cadence 
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of its own, which resembles music, but in respect of art belongs to poe- 
try, and not to music. Arbitrarily united with melody, the words obtrude 
a meaning which the music may not suggest, though the capacity of fine 
music is equal to any words. The beauty of Schubert’s songs is their 
completeness. ‘They are lyrics, and the words are only an addition. 
Those who have heard Rakemann play the translated serenade, will remem- 
ber that the instrumentation produced the whole effect of the song. If the 
music be fine, it gives me all the sentiment of the words in its own way. 
It is like painting a statue to unite them. Sometimes, indeed, one feels 
that both are written from the same mood in the grandest minds. The 
mysterious charms of Goethe’s song of Mignon, to which Beethoven wrote 
the music, is that the song is the expression of the same awe-struck yearn- 
ing, which wails and thunders through the music of the master. In the 
melody alone all the wild vagueness, and dim aspiration of the song are 
manifest, and only because the union is perfect is the impression uniform. 
Should Wilhelm Meister be lost to literature, the blossom of Mignon’s life 
would still bloom in the music. 

The same necessity which divided art into the arts ordains their prac- 
tical separation. Because they are divisions of one, their impression is 
similar. They work to the same end, but each has a way. To complete 
the harmony, the soprano, and the tenor, and the bass, must all strictly ob- 
serve their parts. So must the arts. It is a mournful degradation when 
the composer would make his sounds, colors, as those who heard the bat- 
tle of Waterloo symphony will not soon forget. Without his interference, 
the relation between his art and the rest will be preserved. In his sym- 
phony he is the spiritual significance of the Apollo and the [liad ; and the 
graceful, romantic songs of Mozart are in the drops of poetry scattered 
upon the old drama, and in the infinite, tender beauty of Raphael’s pic- 
tures. Yet this is a likeness as between woods and waters, and with which 
we have nothing to do. 

If a reply be sought to the question, why the grandest compositions of 
this art are united with words, and why songs and simple airs are more 
generally impressive than the efforts of the pure seience, it may be reached 
in various ways. The old masters, doubtless, obeyed an unconscious in- 
stinct, in joining words to their music. ‘Then, as now, the art was in its 
young years, and the words served as a dictionary to the student. Merely 
as a dictionary for the deep significance of the thing could not be appre- 
hended until that was thrown aside, and the scholar reid and spoke and 
lived in that high language, as in his daily speech. The best American 
critic of the art says, speaking of the Messiah, “Feeling that it was 
time now to do something more worthy his genius, and more fitting his 
years, as he was getting old, he resolved to draw from all the sources 
of his art, and put forth all his power, to make an eloquent exposition 
of his faith in music, and interpret the Bible thus to the hearts of all men.”’ 
And yet, hitherto, have not the sublime fragments he culled from the Bible 
served as expositors of the Oratorio? The Messiah is the celebration, in 
Handel’s way, of the great things of his life, which, more or less, are the 
remarkable experience of all men, and which receive the grandest verbal 
expression in the Bible. Having this same confession to make, and obey- 
ing a different means from Moses and the apostles, a means which few 
could understand, what remained but to transcribe the sublimest verbal re- 
cord men knew, and tell them that was a free translation of his thought. 
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So, in later times, Beethoven replied to one who asked the meaning of 
a sonata, ‘‘ Read Shakspeare’s Tempest.” With the masses and operas 
of modern times, the case is the same. Genius, which is plenitude of 
power, adapts itself to all facts. It will receive the outline of a story, 
and weave upon it a wonderful web, which the story shall interpret. But 
an opera of Mozart’s reveals to the voiceless player its whole magnifi- 
cence. ‘Trilling Prima Donnas and silvery Italian, are the addenda and 
vocabulary. ‘They are the “this is the man, this the beast” written under 
the picture. ‘The severe beauty of the art is immediately injured by any 
encroachment upon the others. The highest praise awarded to the most 
successful of such attempts, is that of imitation. Haydn would represent 
the growing of grass and the budding of trees—a beautiful conceit, but 
a false perception of his art. Art has little to do with imitation. The 
best portrait is not the fac simile of a face, but the suggestion of a charac- 
ter. Music has not to do with form, but thought. The Germans derive 
no more pleasure from the songs of their masters, than we who may not 
know their language. 

The second question is that of persons who do not understand the claims 
of music to the dignity of an art, whom pleasant old songs pleasantly lull 
to sleep after dinner ; to whom comes no voice of the art, separate from 
all things else, but which stands before him silent and veiled, while an 
interpreter converses. Often these songs are beautiful ballads, and so 
have a peculiar grace. If the music is appropriate, and simple, and me- 
lodious, it is enough, and henceforth, to such, no artist who does not play 
tunes, is more than a quack; and the complaint of the man who sat 
hearing Ole Bull for an hour, and then departed because he was so long 
tuning his fiddle, is the most general criticism upon his performance. 
But the old Scotch and Irish airs, which endear these songs to us, were 
doubtless, at some remote period, the wordless singings of maternal love 
over the rocking cradle. They became readily united with words as 
a help to the memory, and as imparting facility of expression. ‘Those 
who have heard Auld Robin Gray, Robin Adair, and the airs which 
Moore has gratefully accompanied with words, played on summer even- 
ings, with flutes and horns, then realize that the impression lies in that 
which the words shadow. ‘This fact is recognized in modern music by the 
introduction of songs without words—by the composition and perform- 
ance, with more or less success, of Beethoven’s symphonies, where most 
of all words are at fault. The pleasure of him to whom these profound 
compositions reveal a meaning, is more private and enchanting than any 
he knows. He is very well content to be called enthusiastic, for his 
presence alone justifies the performance of such works. When he meets 
at the concert-room those who are enraptured with Donizetti, yet who 
come to do homage to Beethoven, he is reminded that Beethoven would 
not see Rossini, holding him as one who debased the art, and it seems to 
him like Jesus calling upon the Jews to become as little children. Every- 
body reads Shakspeare, but few know what the word means. The theatre 
is crowded to hear Macready’s Hamlet, but it is to see Macready, not to 
study the drama. When he is gone, the play remains ; and though it is 
spoken by stupid men, their dullness cannot affect its profundity and 
strength. ‘That is the test of art, that it transcends its instruments ; and 
the artist at his piano realizes the soul, though not the effect of the sym- 
phony which has spoken to him so loudly and deeply from the orchestra. 
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The music written at this day is gymnastics for the instrument, rather 
than worthy offerings upon the altar of art. It is a perverse separation of 
the art and the science. It acquires an accurate knowledge of the instru- 
ment that it may surprise, and so win applause for the performer ; not that 
it may the better serve music, whether it has auditors or not. Few things 
could have more deeply pained a worthy musician, than the last concert of 
Max Bohrer. Such profound knowledge of the power of the instrument, 
such utter ignorance of its intention. It seemed to groan in despair, that 
he, who knew its changes so well, could not awaken it to melody, but, with 
solemn conceit, show that he did know them, and gain approbation for that 
knowledge. Knoop, with the same exact science, showed a hearty reve- 
rence for art, and reverently withdrew himself and his violincello. Cas- 
tellan’s voice was so full, that her person was necessarily forgotten. One 
would not do injustice to the voice ; that is frequently the instrument for 
which fine music is written; but in the view of the art, it is an instrument 
only. Its deeper effect upon many minds springs from its humanity ; 
from that part of it of which nothing can be said, and which the coal-man 
has as well as Malibran. ‘This constitutes its occasional superiority of in- 
fluence, but cannot impart to it the effect and artistic manifestation which 
instruments produce. When the full force of both is united, asin the 
symphony mentioned, the grandest musical expression appears. 

The winter has been full of a finer ntusical experience than we have yet 
had. With Ole Bull, Vieux Temps, and Knoop, Castellan and Damoreau 
—the Beethoven symphonies and German overtures of the Philharmonic 
Society, the art has reached a point hitherto unattained. Yet this is partly 
deceptive. Most persons heard Ole Bull from curiosity, and the sympho- 
nies from fashion. Such music and such artists have no permanent hold 
of the heart here. The pianos are covered with the songs of Donnizetti ; 
and Max Bohrer takes, generally, a higher rank than Knoop. The stu- 
dent of art does not regard these noble artists and fine music as the dawn- 
ing of the art among us, but as brighter stars flashing across the sky, 
while still the east is dark. Europe has made these artists and this mu- 
sic after many centuries. In the bosom of a church, full of profound 
spiritual experiences, this music has been nurtured, and artistic devotion 
have streamed upon these men. ‘The necessity of this hoary antiquity 
to the development of art, we cannot readily determine. Our painters 
and sculptors must flock to Italy, and lie down in the shadow of those old 
fanes, before they are willing to announce their claim to be servants of the 
art. Our poets sing in self defence the majesty and grandeur of primeval 
America, and drink deeply at the stream of letters that flows from the 
Past. Had foreign literature been cut off from us, we should have had 
few writers of poetry, and Mr. Griswold’s book had been a valuable 
duodecimo and not a heavy octavo. Our chief poets are cultivated men. 
Poetry, with us, is the recreation of elegant scholars. Mr. Percival an- 
nounces that he writes poetry in more than a hundred ways; and the 
few young men who seem to advance first claims to the dignity of poets, 
by their fresh expression, need the overshadowing of 'Time to make them 
artists. How especially is this so with music. We have no native art- 
ists, and few hearty students. The societies which introduce to us the 
finest music are German, our musical teachers are Germans and Italians, 
our opera is Italian. Of this no complaint is to be made. The nation is 
content with a foreign fragrance, as the individual students are content to 
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live in Rome and send home to us the ideas of an old mythology wrought 
into statues. Art is the flower of life. ‘The man will build his house, 
then he will have pictures and a piano. The claims of the interior life 
willsurely be heard at last, and art will follow. Yankees and Wall- 
street govern now, Niagara by and by. ‘The prophecies of our American 
literature, with which the literary anniversaries are annually eloquent, 
are sure. Contemplating the healthy seed which they represent, we need 
not fear for the flower. But the literature and art will be American only 
in respect of culture. ‘The German music is an universal song, sung in 
a provincial dialect. The immortality of the classics is the universality 
of their truth. English and Italian art are the several ways that nations 
regard the same thing. The soul of music, as of painting and poetry, is 
always one. The foreigner is no longer a foreigner when he hears the 
music he loves; and silent under its spell, lovers, for the first time, meet. 
In the Louvre or the Vatican, will not the traveller see his home ? 

Yet in our present backwood’s life, let me not omit to notice the wonder- 
ful artist whom we have recently seen. The genius of Ole Bull is so deli- 
cate and profound, that we must speak of it modestly, but with certainty. 
It is not to be estimated by comparison. The height assures us of its lofti- 
ness, not by the inferior summits below it, but by the wide, full sunlight, 
and the free winds that flow around it and rest upon it. The perception 
of genius is so sure, that we need not attempt to define what it is. Every 
artist, full of its power, shows something more than the last. Like beauty, 
it will not be measured, but every beautiful person shames our analysis 
and philosophy of beauty. Yet the impression of genius is always the 
same, and its appearance in any one individual makes real to us all the 
rest. Until we heard Ole Bull, Paganini was a fabulous being, of whom, 
as of Orpheus and Amphion, strange stories were told, which seemed 
rather prophecies of musical possibility, than the history of actual ac- 
complishment. Henceforth, Paganini is a household god, and the old 
Pagans loom more distinctly through the misty centuries, and wear some- 
thing of the aspect of reality. 

To us, children of a seventy years’ nation, plucking the full blossom of 
European musical culture, the appearance of Ole Bull was like a new star 
in the sky. Few had predicted its shining. At most, there was a faint 
hope, in some minds, that we should yet see a worthy minister of art, 
in honoring whom, we should fitly reverence the Masters. Yet it was 
a hope too faint and limited to inspire confidence in our manager to se- 
cure to himself a fair portion of the ample harvest, nodding for so sharp a 
sickle. When he appeared, that wild Norwegian bravery, subdued by a 
reverence for art, and deepened by commanding originality—the shouting 
Theatre—the crowded ‘Tabernacle—the Press, for once speaking confi- 
dently in one tone—the silent joy of hearts to whom this was the first 
vision of genius, these announced a triumph. The ecstatic musical festi- 
vals of Europe, the pilgrimages of artists more royally surrounded than 
the progress of kings, we now understood. 

The chief value of Ole Bull is, that he introduces us more nearly to art. 
It is the prerogative of genius to illustrate that; therefore he stood be- 
fore us as one who had in rapt hours pierced a little farther into the mys- 
tery which envelopes life like an atmosphere, and came to recite his vision. 
He had detected some of those fine sunbeams that make the air golden, 
and give it warmth, and painted them for us as well as he could. Yet in 
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his music there was the same melancholy strain, varied by wonderful and 
wild freaks, like the hysterics of the gods, that hitherto so emphatically 
characterises the works of genius. ‘lhroughout his compositions there 
was the want of unity, which expressed aspiration, not fulfilment—scattered 
stones of a fairer temple than men have’seen, which also are all works of 
art hitherto, yet each so fair, that for these the old shrines are deserted, 
and here men worship. One perceived that the performance was the least 
part of the man. It was not his height and limit, a faint beacon light, 
rather, trembling over the waters, marking the shore of a wide land, with 
dark ravines and towering mountains, and endless woods fringing depth- 
less seas, and yet a light so bright that we thought the sun was rising. 
For the genius which enables one to illustrate art, is universal power, 
whose expression is inadequate, because thought is quicker than execu- 
tion. Every work of art represents an era past. Only the whole cha- 
racter of the artist is the present flower of his life. It is no matter of sur- 
prise that Ole Bull practises little, that his compositions are unique. A 
deep rhythm, a subdued, infinite harmony pervades them. ‘The rugged 
Norway shows in them its influence upon the artist. The rocks and glens 
and forests of his father-land are not painted, but their spiritual signifi- 
cance floats through his music, modified and moulded by the individuality 
of the man. All this appears in his aspect. As he advances, the strong 
composed grace of his appearance, deferential not to individuals, but to 
the mind which shall receive the song of his inspiration, destroys conven. 
tional ideas of grace, as Mont Blanc might destroy them. His tall, com- 
pact figure, well becomes a priest of art. Out of his eyes shines the re- 
flection of the perpetual fire, of which all artists are the ministers, and 
which communicates energy and warmth to his action. With a slight, 
respectful motion of the head and violin-bow toward the orchestra, the re- 
spect of Olympian power, he draws from them the first notes of the sym- 
phony ; then, leaning his head upon his instrument caressingly, as if ‘he 
gratefully heard at once, what he is about to unfold to the audience, he 
draws his bow. ‘Then that violin expresses with intense passion the un- 
defined yearnings that haunt the private heart. It entreats and restrains, 
Its wildness harmonises with the deep unrest of a great aspiring soul. Its 
solemn movement is like the progress of a brave man to an unknown des. 
tiny, and as the last, yet distinct cadence floats away into the stillness, it 
is as if a dove disappeared in heaven. At his second concert he played 
an adagio of Mozart. It was full of tender delicacy, and the graceful 
imagination, that makes all his music romance. All this the artist felt, 
and every tone that followed his bow was exquisite. Then was it seen 
how all genius meets. It was as if the composer lay in the violin and 
sang the song anew; as if Raphael recited one of Shakspeare’s sonnets. 

With what has been said about the man, one who realises the genius, 
has little to dc. The music was not false, and that is his language. There 
has been stern opposition, and prejudice, and ill-will; but so we must all 
bring our gifts to the altar, and they who have not gold gifts, must tender 
swine. 

Not the least of his offices is, that he has enabled us to appreciate Vieux 
Temps. They will not be compared by the reverent worshipper at the 
shrine of art. The plant needs the sunshine and the dew. It was pleasant 
to feel that genius abides in no one man, and realize that one star differ. 

VOL. I.— NOS. XI. & XII. 35 
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eth from another in glory. Surely the firmament of art is wide enough, 
and deep enough to contain many planets. 

Yet the artists are but messengers whom we send before, into the un- 
discovered country. ‘They return and sing to us songs, familiar in the 
El Dorado of our hope, yet of which we have learned no note. Afloat 
upon the depthless sea, we loose doves and ravens, who bear back to us 
olive boughs and flowers, which we cannot analyse, but whose form and 
fragrance make our homes beautiful. When the first shock of delighted 
wonder is past, we receive great men as the present attainment of an illim- 

itable Nature, as the Earth receives the light of stars, unnoticed save of 
wandering lovers, and sweeps undisturbed upon its way. If sometimes we 
. are warped from our sphere by the apparition of noble persons, wise 
men presently recover themselves, and serve with a milder and firmer 
persistance their own nature. The way is made clearer by these bright 
lights ; universal nature is fairer that there are so many single stars ; but 
they must be only stars in our heaven and fires on our hearth, nor turn 
out the heart by inserting themselves in the bosom. G. W.C. 

































PRESENT GOOD. 
“The morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 


Is not this glorious scene arrayed, 
In beauty’s holiest spell ? 
Robed as in angel hues, each blade, 
And flower and forest dell? 
And all those radiant worlds above, 
Shining with spirit gleams, 
Unslumbering vigils keep, in love, 
Whilst earth is wrapped in dreams. 


Then piercing thro’ the veil of night, 
When the all quick’ning sun, 

Mounts on his golden wing of light, 
His shining course to run! 

Hill, vale and mountain, land and sea, 
Lit by his kindling beams, 

A thousand altars seem to be, 
*Till earth with incense teems. 


The swelling seas loud anthems raise, 
And e’en the woodland brook 

Has still its lowly hymn of praise, 
From its humble flowery nook ; 

And man: oh! can his restless soul 
*Mid all these wells of bliss, 

Thirst for another—richer goal, 
And joyless, turn from this! 


List to the forest bird, that hies 
: On bounding pinion free, 
; And upward to the glowing tkies 
Sends its sweet minstrelsy ; 
And e’en that sportive insect’s wing, 
In the glad evening ray, 
In humming numbers seems to sing : 
“‘ To enjoy is to obey.” 
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When night’s unnumbered glories burn, 
Earth’s beauty bids thee roam: 
Its rich religious luxury learn, 
’Neath Heaven’s inspiring dome : 
For is it not—transcendent thought! 
The shining track to Heaven? 
By the Eternal finger wrought, 
In blessed bounty given ? 


And filled with aspirations high 
The unrepining breast 
Sees al] as with a spirit’s eye, 
And knows that it is blest. 
Then when Death’s angel-mandate’s sent, 
Life’s rapid journey o’er, 
The unveiled soul, new vigor lent, 
Soars to its native shore. w. 





HEAVEN UPON EARTH. 
NUMBER II. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Mornine brightens to full noon ; spring-buds open into summer fruit ; 
youth every where matures ; and the universal Law of Growth ensures a 
period of triumphant good upon this planet. What will Heaven upon 
Eartu be? Physically—a serene, pure, equable atmosphere—prolific 
soils, deserts redeemed, wildernesses blooming, marshy fens made mea- 
dows, wooded mountains, free circulation of waters—animals, harmless, 
docile, orderly arranged, and auxiliary to man; Social/ly—a Human Race 
made one in universal peace—co-operating in all continents and islands— 
grouped in happy societies of united families—with concerted worship, 
science, art—perfecting by culture natural beauty—calling out the latent 
energies of the mineral and aromal worlds—fulfilling the destinies of the 
vegetable and brute creations—applying mechanical inventions to facili- 
tate production and exchange—diffusing intelligence and good influences 
by constant intercourse—glorifying land and sea with significant architec- 
tures, sculptured and pictured forms, commodious and graceful vehicles ; 
Religiously, the lives of individuals, nations and mankind made worship, 
by obedience to Divine Order and faithful accomplishment of the plans of 
Providence—glorifying the bountiful Giver by grateful labor, symbolic 
structures and ceremonies, progressive science, justice, charities; the 
chamber, the social hall, the workshop, the college, the temple, the field 
consecrated to holy joy, and the Infinite Goodness dwelling in each and 
all. Such faintly seen far off is the Heaven on Earth, that in the fulness 
of time shall be, unless the prophecy of all ages, unless the promises held 
out by the universe, and the spirit in the soul are a mockery. Sneer on, 
sensual sceptic ; smile, shrewd plotter for thy private gains! shake thy 
oracular head, timid conservative! But brave hearts, and lovers, and 
reverers of the One Good, falter not an instant in your hope. 

How will come this Beauty, Justice, Love, this incarnated Goodness of 
the Creator, this transfigured Mankind amidst glorified Nature ? 

There have always been three theories as to the origin of Good, as 
there have been in relation to that of Evil; and classes of men around 
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us advocate the partial truth in each. In the first place are the noble 
band of the Spiritualists. ‘Their thought is, that God can alone bring or- 
der, where sin has caused derangement. ‘They wait, they pray, for the 
descent of power from on high. Their language is, cease from restless- 
ness, from ambition to be and do what is great, from philosophizing and 
social fuss; give up your contrivances, and subtleties, and pretensions, 
your theories of Church and State; keep the mind humble and patient, 
hush the pomp of eloquence and the vanity of teaching; only leave open 
the soul to the intimate suggestions of divine love. Though those born of 
the spirit alone can come healipg to this distempered race of Man. Unite 
yourself to the Central Power. Seek to be One with the Father as was 
the Beloved Son. Receive his Life, and through that medium have ac- 
cess to the Eternal world. ‘The children of the Supreme, one in him, are, 
without seeking or effort, one with each other, the earth round,—a broth- 
erhood of true men and women,—a body whose head is the Ever Living 
God. Interfere not with the ongoings of the designs of the Omnipotent. 
Be a centinel at your post, a ready servant hour by hour ; follow the hints 
of the spirit; be simply true to present duties; serenely abash presump- 
tuous evil by steady faithfulness. Leave results and completions to the 
Infinite. It will be all well. When thou art holy, doubts, perplexities, 
half views, conflicting principles will give way to transparent truth. Then 
will you be wise, and so useful; from you, thus inwardly balanced, as a 
centre, will flow good influence ; round you will cluster congenial friends ; 
and so spontaneous justice will ensure successful labor, with peace and joy 
in due season and measure. From many such centres, as from the grow- 
ing brain are put forth organ after organ and limb after limb, will spring 
communities, nations, till Man, reformed in the Image of God, will appear ; 
till, in sympathy with this recreated Humanity, earth and her productions 
by mysterious modes shall arise from existing chaos into the beauty of re- 
freshed Eden. ‘Then God will be All-in-All. 

Various, indeed, are the forms in which this essential faith in the Divine 
Energy as the only reconciling agency exhibits itself,--now in the literal 
interpreter of prophecy gazing for the sign in the skies of the advent; 
now in the mystic seeking fruit for food, and purest manuers, amidst quiet 
scenes and selectest friends ; now in the sterner prophet of justice, out- 
wardly scarred by man’s unkindness, inwardly melted by deep experience, 
awaiting the downfall of social wrongs; now in the New Churchman, 
reading angelic wisdom in the illuminated Word ; now in the Poet baring 
brow and chest to feel the breezes of the spiritual spring. But however 
various in form, the tendency of all these minds is one ; it is to give them- 
selves up, and to become the organs of the Divine Being. The Fakeer, with 
face blistering in the sun, and form stiffened in contortions,—the monk, 
with sackcloth upon his scourged and bleeding back,—the hermit, from his 
mountain cavern, thin and haggard,—would scarce admit the claim of the 
gentler ascetics of our age. But, softened only by the influences of the 
time, Spiritualism is to-day what it always has been, trustful in God, dis- 
trustful of Man and of Earth, sublimely teaching but one phasis of Truth. 
To-day as always, too, the nervous and finely sensitive are led to that dizzy 
verge, where reason, trusting the wings of fancy, falls crushed to earth ; 
and in the impulsive passions long dammed burst downwards in destruc- 
tive floods. And to-day as always, too, does profoundest experience say, 
God has made no mistake ; be worthily, fully a man; the body. is no fet- 
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ter; earth is no dungeon; men are not felons; reason and will are no 
usurped insignia, but the anointed crown and sceptre of earth’s latest born 
and dearest child. 

On the opposite extreme are a second class of the Materialists—as they 
are generally denominated,—Circumstantialists, as they would be most 
accurately called, who hold that man’s character, and intellect, and ener 
are the results of his condition. Man receives impressions through the 
senses, which he assimilates into feelings and thoughts by vital processes, 
each element of the mineral, vegetable, animal worlds, electric and mag- 
netic fluids, sunlight, air, affecting his dispositions, awakening his instincts. 
Surround him by pure and healthful influences, and he will be intelligent 
and energetic. Place beautiful shapes, hues, movements, sounds about 
him, and his impulses will be harmonious. The temperate climes of Cir- 
cassia produce sinewy and pliant figures with soft complexions ; the frosts 
and winter nights of Greenland cramp and stiffen the form. The voices 
of the warmer regions are liquid ; of the colder regions are harsh. The 
Arab is brown as his own deserts, elastic as his steed. The American 
Anglo-Saxon is darker than his sire, and resembles more the Indian in 
stature and movement. And these outward traits correspond to internal 
qualities. Food, climate, and modes of exercise are expressed in the Or- 
ganization. And organization is transmitted from the parent. The stri- 
king features of a family reappear in late generations. Equally transmis- 
sible are the appetites and tendencies. The child of the drunkard has a 
gnawing viper in his vitals, thirsting for fiery drink ; the child of the vo- 
luptuary is goaded by brutal lusts. So is it also with affections and intel- 
lectual biasses ; they accompany the inherited organization. And the whole 
cast and tone of thought is shaped by the occupation. The sailor’s rest- 
lessness, and buoyant enthusiasm picture the unsteady seas; the farmer’s 
regular round of duties gives slowness of judgment, and patient progress 
like that of the seasons ; the citizen is critical, unapt to wonder, eager for 
novel excitement. The first great need, says the Circumstantialist, is 
Health. The body suggests trains of thought and feeling in perfect ac- 
cordance with itself. Give opium to the blockhead, and he shall be a 
Poet in his fancies ; oppress the brain of the greatest genius, and he shall 
be maudlin and stupid. Foul airs and stimulating drinks may madden 
the wildest to frenzy; the pinching of extreme want may tempt the once 
brave and honest to mean pilfering. ‘To perfect health, you need suffi- 
cient and not drudging labor amidst salubrious air. How can you hope, 
then, to make men happy in themselves, or kindly to their brethren, or 
grateful to Providence, so long as they are penned up in our cities like 
beasts in slaughter-houses, lashed to irksome and monotonous toil like 
blind horses in a mill, cooped in filthy cellars and baking garrets, like 
slaves on the midland passage. How amidst the buzz and din, the smoke 
and dust, the hurry and jostle of these crazy bedlams of our actual indus. 
try and trade, can you look for manhood. What, but puny infants, dis- 
torted and half grown youths, intemperate, licentious, and quarrelsome 
adults, dens of prostitution, pawnbrokers, and gambling hells, apotheca. 
ries stores, alternating with confectionaries and grog shops, full peniten- 
tiaries, leading all to crowded cemeteries exhaling disease, can you expect 
from our present modes of life. We need more wealth, ampler produc- 
tion, more general diffusion of comfort, and means of enjoyment. It is 
worse than folly, it is mockery, to talk of goodness, and intelligence to the 
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starving, ragged, houseless. Men’s sins grow out out of their physical 
debasement. Poverty is the source of national wars, oppressions, injus- 
tice, and of private cruelty, meanness, selfishness. Let Reform begin 
with man’s conditions. 

Very various, too, are the classes of these Circumstantialists. Here is 
the Astronomer telling the tale of the earth’s oscillations through thou- 
sands of years, and announcing an era of perennial spring and universal 
health’ and joy when the equator and ecliptic shall be again coincident. 
By his side is another, who declares that the situation and character of our 

lanet prevents men from ever becoming more than the wretched, tanta- 
lized creatures, which they are and have been. Here, again, is the Phy- 
siologist with his. diet, and the Hydropathist with his baths, and the Mag- 
netizer with his paper, and the Pathetist with his sympathy, and the Phre- 
nologist with his law of hereditary descent. And here, too, are the in- 
numerable hosts of the Epicureans and worldly, of all shades of sensual- 
ity; eager to seize for themselves the goods of outward existence which 
they believe to be real, come what may to the conscience and the soul, 
which seem to them somewhat unsubstantial. Materialism is now as 
ever, shrewd, well stored with facts, dexterous, hearty, hale; but verging 
always to self-indulgence and coarseness, sceptical of the higher tenden- 
cies, insensible to the most subtile yet most powerful bonds of spiritual 
order, wasteful in transient enjoyment of robust virtue, disinterestedness, 
refinement, ee pleasure for peace, eating too often of the tree of 
good and of evil, and losing thereby the fruit of the tree of life. 

Between these extreme parties, appear the Humanitarians, as we ma 
call them, who blend, as they think, the truth taught both by Spiritual. 
ists and Circumstantialists, and show their harmonious relation through 
the medium of human agency. What, they say to the Spiritualist, is Holi- 
ness, but the life of God inthe soul? And is not that Love? Ay! is not 
the essence of the Soul itself Love? Put away distracting thoughts, bow 
the will, expel pride, be subdued and still before the presence of the Ln- 
finite; and what is the voice of the Invisible? Does not it speak of 
the Divine Being as radiant with benignity ? Does it not command in 
turn exhaustless good will? It tells us of the mysteries by which the Only 
Good diffuses himself forever, multiplies his images, communicates his 
own strength and joy to countless hosts, and by divine sympethies or- 
ganizes all creatures into a glorious whole, a counterpart » himself. 
It whispers, ‘ Oh, finite child of the Infinite, thou art one ot nnume- 
rable multitudes of the Universe, one drop of blood in the «. . ulations 
of this living All. Thou couldst not exist alone; thou woull mean 
nothing, correspond to nothing, be nothing. Now thou answerest to an 
affection and a thought of God, related by exquisite ties with all the 
ever varied, ever progressive forms of his love and wisdom. Isolate 
thyself, and thou passest out of the currents of existence. Thy part is to 
receive love, to diffuse it, and so to assimilate it into thy growing self. 
Love, and thou art immortal; thy destiny is interwoven with all crea- 
tures, with the Creator. Hate, if thou couldst do it, once heartily, entire- 
ly, and instantly thy place would be void, the Divine force would be no 
longer in thee; that which thou callest thyself, would end forever. And 
just in the degree of thy strife and selfishness is thy inevitable loss of 
power and bliss. Love, andall isthine; all spirits, all nature are one with 
thee, and thou with them art one with God. Therefore unite thyself to 
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thy brethren and the world; do the full work of usefulness in thy day and 
land; obey the leadings of Providence and the inspiration of thy race ; 
increase the common love, light, beauty, joy, by thy own fidelity ; share, 
suffer, work, triumph, with them ; be not before, nor behind, but wholly in 
thy time; be not above, nor below, but with thy fellows; love Man so 
truly, that even the most degraded form of humanity shall be venera- 
ble ; be thy conduct kind-ness, a service of thy kind ; so will the spirit 
of holiness make thee whole, and dwell in thee.” 

Again, says the Humanitarian, observe how perfectly adapted are the 
ties of life, throughout the circle of social relations, to lead up the soul to 
the All Good, when they are pure; how they debase it, and cast it out 
from his presence, when they are impure. What worthy lovers ever ex- 
changed their betrothal kiss, without an expansion of the soul, which for 
the time lifted them above meanness into magnanimity, and gratitude to 
the Guide, who, by hidden ways has led them to each other, to find in per- 
fect friendship, the complement of self. A parent’s patience, which the 
child’s perversity cannot alter, and its weaknesses make only more tole- 
rant, is the brightest type to both, of God’s forbearing mercy. And so 
through all the sphere of acquaintance and intercourse, in proportion to 
the quality and degree of mutual aid, is a sympathy called out in all 
hearts for the embracing love of God. Piety is natural, ample, then, in 
the degree of the harmony of social relations. And just so far as the so- 
cial relations are choked up by jealous opposition, is the spirit of Goodness 
shut out. What is true of home ties is true of communal ones. A na- 
tion’s conscience and judgment expressed in law, is the most sublime sym- 
bol on earth of eternal justice. Just in so far‘as oppression, violence, con- 
straint, take the place of impartiality, and order, and peace, is the glorious 
face of heavenly equity veiled from men’s hearts. Perfect love in com- 
munities, and among nations, would surround all souls with an atmosphere 
of the divine presence. Humanity governed by love, would be a visible 
glory of God. Let us put then away the temptations to vice, which are 
first the wants of the lower nature, and next the desire of social position 
corresponding to conscious power. Let us lead men up to Godliness, by 
saving them from brutality, and from self-love. We need the means to 
righteousness, which are just distribution of labor and profits, and harmo. 
nious social relations. ‘To produce outward good, possessed without anx- 
iety, liberally diffused, munificently shared, thou must be a fellow worker 
with thy brother Materialist. 

Turning then to the Circumstantialist, the Humanitarian continues: 
do not degrade man by making him the slave of outward impressions ; 
and do not degrade nature by making it a mere minister to enjoyment. 
Nature and Man are allies in one work of manifesting in Beauty the wis - 
dom of Love. The bond between them once was, should be, once again 
shall be, holy. Honor nature, but make not too much of pleasure. Honor 
nature ; for the wonderful series of her creations are the majestic hiero- 
glyph of the thoughts, of the loves of God; and they prefigure instruc- 
tively to the seeing eye the higher creations of human and spiritual socie- 
ties. ‘The gradations, which unite the orders of existence, insensibly as- 
cend even to the Eternal ; the lower pass into the higher by a spiral which 
has no end; the latter repeat the former on a larger scale, with freer 
movement; sublime is the accord throughout this mighty orchestra ; each 
note has its meaning in this choral hymn of creation. Worship before 
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this manifest wisdom of God. Overlook nothing. Drink in the full har- 
mony, till the heart overflows in joyful awe and confidence. Let nature’s 
inspirations lead thee up fo the ee of Good, and so purify thy sense 
and thy self-love. Love the univefse for its Beauty ; and as thou gazest 
on that glorious veil, it shall be lifted, and behind it shall smile out upon 
thee the serene and chaste aspect of Truth, and Truth is the form of Love 
reflected. Understand brother Mortal, thou must read this mighty scroll 
aright. This perfect and growing order teaches the lesson of infinite 
justice and infinite disinterestedness. If thou pervertest it to purposes of 
self love, thou makest instead hellish disorder. The charms thou mutter- 
est will not then bring helping angels, but mocking fiends ; be selfish to- 
wards nature, and in strange metamorphosis all things shall be inverted to 
thee ; thy senses shall become uppermost, thy soul shall grovel, and down- 
wards also by a spiral movement, shalt thou descend to brutal existence. 
To save thyself from this magic transformation, learn thy own power of 
self control, and what is higher, of self devotion. And to nurse this power, 
link thyself by acts of sympathetic labor and of bounty with mankind. It 
is secret, private pleasure which debases. The presence of fellow beings, 
as an enlarged conscience and self respect, induces purity and benevo- 
lence, and so a recognition of Him whose joy is to give. 

Again, observe, says the Humanitarian, how the beauty of the world 
prompts you to sociality. You need a friend’s hand in yours to enjoy 
with full satisfaction the morning or sunset. ‘The smoke from a human 
dwelling brightens the charm of the prairie and forest. Man wishes his 
brother to share all delight. Every bud and faded leaf seems fairer, if it 
can be a memento between spirits. ‘These wide plains and curving hills, 
look unmeaning, until families of happy mankind dot them with their hab- 
itations. The Earth cannot smile out in full beauty till the human race 
hand in hand girdle it. And alas! how has selfishness, by lonely and ca- 
pricious misuse of her bounties, defaced her charms. Man’s track upon 
her surface is a scar. Deserts drift in with stern rebuke of our careless 
neglects; rivers dry up, being fed no longer by the rains which would fall 
on wooded mountains ; miasm, and foul exhalations, spread disease. Man 
was born at the right time upon the earth’s surface, to complete, by his 
joyful activity, her culture. But his strifes and divisions have only muti- 
lated her creations, and put back her growth. So far from being the sport 
of his conditions, the prey of accidents, Man was endowed with the most 
perfect organization which nature could attain to, that in him might con- 
centrate all elements of beauty. Into his frame has entered the very dis- 
tilled essence of all creatures, that by quick sympathy he might comprehend 
their tendencies and fulfil their longings. Nature would not oppose, but, 
with boundless sympathy co-work with him. His own folly has forced her 
into enmity, into kind restraint and punishment of his excesses. He was 
made for her interpreter, her king, the fulfiller of her destinies, and that by 
his creative art. For this end he needs the co-operating judgments of his 
fellows. Science, and deeper and holier than science, the love of the per- 
fect, should have made him a poet in deed; they must make him so; ge- 
nius and skill must become sacred ; all the power and affection of the hu- 
man race must conspire, and then will earth revive again, and resume 
her progress. Let us, then, ends the Humanitarian, join hands the earth 
over in a society of working worshippers, perfecting each other’s culture, 
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completing nature’s destiny, and so glorifying in lives of beauty the Ma- 
ker of All. 

The Spiritualists, the Materialists are both right; their error is in exclu- 
siveness, in their denial of one another; and the Humanitarians, if they 
understand their position, are always mediators between thein by accept- 
ing what is good in the doctrines of each. Naturally this party has been 
large in all ages of the world, and constantly increasing ;.and never was 
it so large, so full of pronise, so much needed as now. It embraces 
thousands in the Church and State, and in all modes of Social Reform. 
Jts banner is Universat Unity ; and thus religion and life with all their 
relations and duties, are shown to be one. What is religion but making 
peace between the Divine, the Human and Natural? This is man’s ap- 
pointed work ; and its fulfilment will be Hxaven upon Eartn. 

Let us cast a glance at the justification of this mediatorial attitude of the 
Humanitarians between the Spiritualists and Materialists, which is given 
by Philosophy and History ; and then pass to a contemplation of the auspi- 
ces of the present era. 

And first, what is the testimony of Philosophy. ‘The common analysis 
of man’s endowments, into affection, intelligence, and activity, though it 
serves a good purpose for popular teaching, is neither complete nor exact ; 
for in man, feeling, thought and energy, are each exhibited in three differ- 
ent modes, of which the first is spontaneous, the third enforced, the inter- 
mediate free. A few words will illustrate the truth of this. From his 
relations with the Divine Being comes man’s spontaneousness, strongly 
manifested in childhood, but more and more constant and full in the degree 
of his cultivation and experience. This spontaneousness is an inspiration. 
We see it in the primitive affections, direct, quick, impulsive, asking no 
counsel, needing no law, self-justified, irresistibly attracting, of which the 
highest exhibition in life is holy and beautiful enthusiasm, filling the soul 
with a power of prophecy and hope and universal love, that no hinderance 
candaunt. Weseeit again in genius, intuitively recognising order, antici- 
pating the result of experiment, announcing necessary relations, prefiguring 
the combinations which science discovers, filled with harmony, instinct 
with beauty, intent on the Ideal. We see it, lastly, in the exuberant vigor 
of health, in tact and skill, to which all facts are pliant, in the demonic 
force that lifts men and nations at given periods to great deeds which 
astonish themselves, and surpass ¢heir highest expectation. It is truly the 
presence of God in Man; and did man live wholly, purely, in this state, 
he would never know himself as apart from the Infinite. He would not 
be a person. He would not be Man. 

This mode of existence is high; but there is a higher. And therefore 
is man born out of, and amidst nature, the world of limitations, in space 
and time, with a body amidst bodies, helpless, ignorant, inert. From his 
relation with nature comes the enforced mode of man’s existence. The 
soul, in its human form, is welcomed into an ocean of light and sound, 
and shape and movement, every nerve impressed with new and endlessly 
varying sensations, breathed upon by innumerable influences. Unaware, 
inexpert, man finds himself hurried hither and thither amidst tremendous, 
though for the most part benignant forces, which he must learn to co- 
operate with and to govern, or be crushed. Feeling here shows itself 
as sensibility—thought, as perception of single objects—energy, as yield- 
ing to conditions. Did Man live only in this state, he would not know 
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himself apart from nature ; he would be nature, a thing and not a man, a 
portion merely, of unconscious and necessary creation. 

But the Divine in the Soul contrasts dimly at first, but with ever 
increasing clearness, the eternal with the transient, principles with facts, 
the absolute with the accidental. A wonderful struggle begins between 
the angels of the Lord, as it were, and the angels of the world, be- 
tween forces fresh from the Omnipotent, and finite forces reacting from 
the Universe; and in this two-fold consciousness of an inner world and an 
outer world, the Man awakes, awakes to the mysterious and awful know- 
ledge of Self, of Individual Power, of existence asa Spirit. It is very pos- 
sible, perhaps very probable, that the Force, which thus comes to Self Re- 
cognition, has been trained to this degree of capacity by long experiences 
in lower modes of existence. But, however that may be, in the most per- 
fect organization, the most complete concentration of all nature’s upward 
tendencies, does this force now appear as a Person among Persons. And 
here, feeling, strength, and energy, assume a new character, which is 
Freedom. Out of the sphere of material attraction and repulsion, man is 
born into that of sympathy and choice, amidst spirits like himself, out of 
blind impulse into reasonable will, acted upon and co-operating with other 
judgments and wills, out of necessity into responsibleness, private and so- 
cial. Feeling, thought, and energy, become moral; and their work is 
one of reconcilement—a reception of the Divine—a diffusion of it through 
the Natural. Man isa minister of Good. He is not God, but a child of 
God; not Nature, but a co-worker with her. He perceives the unity in 

of creation; he recognizes the law of unity in his own intelligence 
and will; he feels that this law is Love, which commands him to unite 
himself in order and beauty and joy, with spirits and the universe ; and so 
ascend in communion to the One Sovereign Good, of whom all other uni- 
ties wk but symbols, to whose infinite perfections they all in harmony cor- 
respond. 

Man’s modes of existence, then, are three, —Celestial—Spiritual—Na- 
tural. He stands in three grand relations; with the Divine, by influxes 
of love, by ideas of truth, by the constant gift of power; with Spirits, by 
sympathy, conversation, co-operation ; with Nature, by sensation, con- 
templation, labor. He receives a threefold inspiration ; for the One Life 
flows into him directly from within, and indirectly through the spiritual 
and natural worlds. By continual reception and diffusion of influence, by 
alternate action and reaction, his unfolding powers are nourished and ex- 
pand. His destiny is first to learn to know himself, as one of many in a 
Universe, and then to give himself away in ever enlarging communion 
with all creatures and with God, and so to become immortal. His pecu- 
liar endowment as Man, is the intermediate one of a spiritual nature, the 
special function of which is, rational liberty. By affections from within, 
and sensations from without, by ideas from the absolute and impressions 
from transient phenomena, by spontaneous impulse and enforced activity, 
he grows in character, intelligence, energy, and becomes an image at once 
of the Creator and the Universe. His love must pass into knowledge, and 
thence into deeds. And once expressed in actual results, he can fully com- 
ered it, judge it, detect its tendencies, whether limited or universal, and 

ong for fuller, worthier love. He lives between expression and aspira- 
tion, between toil and prayer. His life is truly manly, when the soul is 
ever open to welcome Goodness, the energies ever pliant to embody it in 
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Beauty. But to attain and preserve this state, he needs a true and disin- 
terested spirit, and this he finds in intercourse with his kind. Let us re- 
gard somewhat closer this social nature of man. 

We speak of our characters, our ngs our actions ; but who are we, 
and how came we to be what we are. ‘The prayers and struggles, the sor- 
rows and trials, the patient studies, persevering experiments, hopes, long- 
ings of buried generations conspire in this mankind now busy in the pre- 
sent. The blood of ancestry flowing in our veins is but a symbol of deeper 
spiritual circulations of thought and will. We live the life of the past. 
The Soul of the Race quickens each one of us, all of us, and attempers 
our spirits. Every man of a nation, of a generation, is instinct with the 
same tendency, in different degrees; each, if duly trained, and placed in 
a fit sphere of action, would fulfil the other ; all together would complete 
the mission which the preceding age bequeaths. Not only are we thus 
linked to society by inherited dispositions, but we are born amidst expres- 
sions of the conscience of the race. ‘T'9 each new coming era, the good 
words and deeds of ascended heroes shine down like constellations ; and 
aspirations and opportunities open before them like the golden depths of 
dawn. We come into an age, ready, expectant, prompting us to exertion, 
inviting devotedness. How marvellous is the influence of Institutions, Cus- 
toms, Structures, Relics. Not dead they seem, but warmly alive; and 
venerable with experience they sit like white-haired, bearded ancients, to 
counsel, warm and cheer the errant band of young pilgrims entering upon 
life. How marvellous too isthe ministry of language. We are enriched 
in our very infancy with the words into which millions upon millions have 
condensed and distilled their experience. A Word!—what is it but a 
casket where, embalmed in the perfume of truth and virtue, lies a. talis- 
man to guide us. We bind the maxims of sages upon our heads as a 
frontlet, and sew them into our phylacteries, till their pervading charm en- 
dues us with the skill to see and the strength to do, what brave men failed 
in centuries before. We are welcomed at birth into the congregated in- 
telligence and goodness of ages and nations. And then how all-surround- 
ing, all-penetrating, is the influence of existing society. We seem to be 
but fibres of the Universal Man. Our health, strength, joy, are one with 
the destinies of all men. The mere presence of human beings, how it 
affects us. In hidden ways, which no sense can detect, does the quality 
of spirits diffuse itself; we are exalted or depressed by the contagion of 
our brethren’s characters; and look, tone, gesture, link our minds by 
subtle communications, on which troops of busy thoughts hurry to and fro, 
unlocking the very secrets of the citadel. In every face we behold some 
reflex of duty, some monition of honor, some effulgence of right. Dark- 
ened alas! the rays of the eternal sun may be too often; but only more 
touching are they, as seen struggling amid the gloom. How through our 
fellows’ sins and sorrows does Infinite Goodness plead with us to be patient, 
gentle, hopeful, with them, as he is. And how refreshing is the serene 
eye, the gentle heart-subduing tone, the warm, welcome hand of the good, 
shaming us from our lethargy, nerving us to new effort. My sin is reflect- 
ed in awful and vast perspective in the surprised and mournful looks of 
friends ; my worth is imaged back from their approval in dazzling beauty. 
I know not the depth of my emotion till I would share it; and then, under 
the warm air of sympathy, its folded petals open, its odorous breath ex- 
hales. Our conscience is social. And so it is with intellect. The guess 
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of one age or man becomes the certainty of a later time, when thousands 
have verified it; the scattered facts of many seekers are organized by 
classification ; rude blocks from many quarries are built into a glorious 
temple of knowledge. Slowly into the rushing flood do toiling myriads 
cast their little load of speculation and experiment, till above the waters 
tower at last the piers, till arches span the impassable river, and happy 
generations speed on their way. Discoveries bear the seeds of endless 
new suggestions. On the sturdy stock of some rough prejudice we graft 
the mellowest fruits of wisdom. Error teaches by contrast ; and the pio- 
neer in untrodden forests, perishing perhaps of want, hews the highway 
for nations to follow. Our knowledge is social. No one mind can be 
spared. Complete Science will come only when all men are fully culti- 
vated. Still more apparent is this social nature of man in action. How 
indomitable are hosts, prompted by one impulse, led by one conviction. 

Thus Philosophy teaches that man’s life is a conjoint and not an isolated 
one, social not separate. Love prompts to union from within; necessity 
constrains union from without; conscience grows clear in the degree of 
reverence and loyalty ; wisdom is established in proportion to the extent of 
acquaintance with all existent knowledge; strength and success are in 
concert. lam free according to the measure of my disinterestedness and 
reason. As I choose universal interests in place of selfish, local and tem- 
porary ones, does ever fuller goodness and truth flow into me. The rea- 
son and will, formed by communion with my kind, become a spiritual body, 
which the breath of the Father of all animates and renews. Oh! if now, 
notwithstanding all coldness and meanness, we are so blessed by our race, 
what might not men become, if they would but confide in, hope for, stimu- 
late each other ; if now, notwithstanding the whims and partialities of even 
the sincerest thinkers, there is such advance in acquaintance with divine 
order, what wisdom might govern nations and mankind, were the powers 
of every mind respectfully encouraged, allowed to follow their native 
bent, directed to their favorite pursuits, and were the results of all com- 
bined ; if now, amidst all this conflict and competition, such wealth and 
splendor abound, what elegance, what exquisite beauty, what magnificent 
creations might glorify earth if Mankind were One. And now let us hear 
the testimony of History. 

If Mankind were One, responds History. Ay! the grand tragedy, that 
sums up all lesser ones, is the separation of the Human Race. We live 
in Babel. Our language is confounded. ‘There was a time, all traditions 
look fondly and sadly back upon it, when men were one family worship- 
ping at one altar, sharing their intelligence, every where co-operative ; the 
golden age, the Eden, where Adam, the Universal Man, abode in inno- 
cence. It was doubtless in an era of the Earth, when the planet was in 
perfect health, and on portions of her surface which overflowed with luxu- 
riant vegetation. As population multiplied, as appetite and sensual en- 
joyment grew excessive, and spontaneous production would no longer sup. 
ply their wants, the first pain, disease, and anxiety were known. Then 
the first hint of nature should have been obeyed, and industry would have 

uadrupled the earth’s productiveness more rapidly than man could have 
doubled ; for notwithstanding the gloomy assertions of one class of econo- 
mists, Statistics show that even now capital and property are augmented 
in larger ratio than population. The easy labor of a united race would 
have spread over the globe a higher fertility than the fresh verdure of 
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Eden. But Man was not ready to choose the right; and so he broke the 
beautiful order of providence, deranged the natural law of progress, fell. 
The Patriarchal clans extending, demanded the labor of the most depen- 
dant and helpless; the needy gave their service to those who had ample 
stores in exchange for their superfluities ; lastly, the strong seized by force 
on the passive and gentle and made them their slaves. War, there is the 
hideous Cain, who with the brand of God upon his brow has stalked over 
the globe, ever anew repeating his blasphemy, “‘am I my brother’s keep- 
er.” And sternly, yet mournfully, Heaven forever answers, “ the voice 
of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground ; and now thou art 
cursed on the earth ; when thou tillest, it shall not yield thee her strength ; 
a fugitive and vagabond shalt thou be in the earth.” War broke the unity 
cf the Human Race ; and ever since sorrow has been heaped upon sor- 
row, and ruin on ruin. And War originated in the unjust division of 1a- 
bor, and of the profits of labor. Wrong, in the lowest branch of human 
interests, has multiplied wrong through all higher interests, sowing all 
fields with dragon’s teeth and bringing forth armed men. Oh! why, when 
the lesson of history is so yery, very simple, will we not learn. ‘Till in- 
dustry and its gains are equitably, kindly shared, no universal worship, 
universal science, universal art and joy can we ever have again. 

Was it necessary, continues History, that Man should pass out of his 
simply spontaneous life, when at one with God and with Nature he lived 
in perfect harmony of all his powers, embosomed in beauty, surfeited with 


joy ? Doubtless it was necessary. It was in fulfilment of his destiny 


that he should learn to think and act as from himself, to form science and 
law, to create by industry and art. Reasoning from the individual to the 
Race, we see that this was a progress. Man, conscious and willing, is 
a brighter manifestation of God, and a richer addition to the universe, as 
well as wealthier in the range of his own affections and experience, than 
if he remains a passive instrument of God, a harmonious part of nature. 
But two ways were open to Adam; one was ready obedience to the gen- 
tle promptings of divine love and wisdom, prophetic of the future, and 
suggesting present duty; the other a yielding like an animal to nature, 
till spoiled by her bounties, he should ask with false exercise of will and 
debased reason more than she could give, and be driven by necessity into 
the toil as drudgery, which might have been his joy. Man chose the lat- 
ter. As with individuals now the process is from instinct into wilfulness, 
and through sad experiences up to willing co-operation with all creatures 
and joyful devotedness to the Good; so was it with the Human Race. It 
chose the hard way of separation and strife, which by dreadful disasters, 
and many failures, and Jong delays, will lead them to that happy trium- 
phant Union, which they might have enjoyed from the first. The Union 
or THE Human Race, concludes History; it has been the one grand 
thought of all master-spirits in all ages and nations. Sometimes in hide- 
ous disguise this Idea has appeared under the form of Universal Empire, 
in great conquerors, an Alexander, or in these latter days a Napoleon, 
seeking to bind the fractured limbs of humanity with iron bars of force, 
seeing perhaps, perhaps not, that if the dislocations could be reduced, the 
skin united, and external oneness made, nature and the spirit by deeper 
processes of love would reknit the bones, replace the mangled muscles, 
and fill the frame again with life. Sometimes this Idea has taken the 
shape of Universal Science, Language, Measures, Laws; and marvellous 
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has been the power of one true thought, real discovery, just institution to 
reunite Mankind. What instruments of Peace are Science and Litera- 
ture. But the most pure manifestation of this Idea has been in the image 
»of a Universal Church. Beautiful is the prophecy of the Christ, the Holy 
Spirit working in all hearts, of a brotherhood of the Children of God com- 
ing theearth. Its announcement is the pledge of its accomplishment. 

hou grand Prophet of Nazareth, how do. thy loving soul, thy clear, di- 
rect, and simple intellect, thy singleness and comprehensiveness of aim, 
belittle by contrast the shrewd statesmen of all ages and nations. Thou 
wert justified, oh loveliest Son of Man, born truly of God in thy goodness, 
to make thy majestic claims. The gates of hell shall not prevail against 
thy church ; for in thy life of Universal Humanity thou didst establish the 
Reign of Heaven. 

What now are the signs of promise of this age? They are so many 
and bright, that he must be cold and dull, care-driven, conscience-seared, 
timid, and selfish indeed, who does not feel that it is a privilege to have 
been born in this era of a great awakening. But they may be all summed 
up in saying, the inspiration of this age is the longing for UniversaL 
Uniry,— Unity of Man with God in true religion—of Man with Man in 
true society,—of Man with Nature in creative art and industry. When 
we measure the extent of Christian civilization, and its influence, merely 
by the character of the existing religious and civil institutions of Christen- 
dom, missionary labors and commercial enterprises may seem compara- 
tively unimportant. But when having contemplated this fact, that the 
earth is now for the first time girdled and interlaced by lines of commu- 
nication, with centres of colonization at near intervals which are rapidly 
increasing, we turn our thoughts to the Spirit of Life, which from the 
heart outwards is animating this great confraternity, we cannot but be 
awe-struck at this providential preparation. Let Christendom but be true 
to its great vocation, and bright through all shrouding fogs will appear to 
the eyes of hope, the sunny splendor of a renovated race. How the re- 
ligion of reality is pushing aside the religion of creeds and forms. The 
dry litter of dead theologies is lifted by the springing verdure of active 
goodness. Catholicism, Protestantism, feel the quickening influence of 
the genius of the time. The interesting trait of the new movements in 
the Roman and Anglican churches is their deepened humanity. Bishops 
and priests are busy for the poor, the ignorant, the helpless ; they espouse 
the side of the oppressed struggling for freedom; they advocate temper- 
ance; they lecture on love as the basis of political economy. Ah! had 
the Church been always true in carrying out as a principle, equity in place 
of alms-giving ; on the basis of the religious brotherhoods, had she only 
reared large communities united in all the interests of life ; what wasting 
years of bloodshed and confusion would have been spared. Asceticism 
looks very stupid by the side of earnest charity; and bigotry sounds like 
mocking and madness when there are so many urgent wants to be relieved. 
The longing of the age is for a worship of deeds, a prayer of works, a 
sacrifice of usefulness, a consecrated earth, a universal temple. The 
People stand before the Priesthood crying, “ Ye ministers of the all-Good, 
teach us not words but facts, not theories but duties. Let us have less 
confession of sin and more actual effort to be rid of it; less flattery of 
God, and more practical manifestation of confidence in his providence ; 
less promise of heaven beyond the grave, more reality of it now. We 
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will spare polemics ; show us how to be just. Why picture a hell of fire; 
when we are all living in a hell of injustice. Here are the wretched, the 
tempted, the weary, the hopeless ; they must be helped ; tell us how. Not 
by doles from the poor-box—we have tried that long enough ; it is worse 
than a farce. Not by the consolatory assurances, that Pauperism is of 
God’s appointment, to be recompensed hereafter. We do not believe in 
this necessity of a permanent committee of beggars, and a standing social 
institution of misery. Here are slaves, they must be freed; and if the 
are not fit for freedom, the more accursed the institutions which have de- 
pressed them, the more need of speedy deliverance. Show us the way to 
discharge this plain duty. Here are prisons which are social pandemo- 
niums. How came our brethren into such temptations as forced them to 
self-degradation, and forgetfulness of others rights. We are to blame, 
who neglected them first, and then abused them. How shall we do away 
force once and forever, and securely remove these horrible places of tor- 
ment, these gibbets, and chain-gangs, and gloomy cells, substitute _kind- 
ness for revenge, and place the morally sick, where they ought to be, in 
moral hospitals. Here are fortifications, and armaments, and engines of 
murder, oh ye ministers of peace, and marshalled butchers, and decora- 
ted executioners ; speak the word that shall put from among men this ut- 
ter outrage of all common sense and common feeling. Show nations how 
to prevent wars by scrupulous justice, and magnanimity, and reciprocated 
benefits. Here is strife amongst fellow-workers, producers, distributors, 
the earth over, cheating, chicane, false swearing, broken pledges, univer- 
sal duplicity, want of all confidence. In the name of heaven is this ne- 
cessary? Did our Creator mean that life should be a lie? Then show 
us, ye his appointed servants! how to be kind and true. Give us the 
spirituality of honest work, and fair dealing, and mutual assistance. Bear- 
ers of the sacred ark lead the way. _ We are ready for the great battle 
with wrong.” Beautiful is this reawakening of the genuine life of good- 
ness. ‘The design of the Creator opens upon us. The Order of the Uni- 
verse, of Man, is Love. ‘The vast communion of creatures rejoices in 
the reception and diffusion of joy. The service of God is multiplication 
of blessedness and beauty. Not fruitless will be these sublime convic- 
tions. ‘They will hallow the labors of individuals, and sanctify the politics 
of Nations, and build the earth into a glorious House of God. 

The Society, which this Religion seeks to form, becomes clearer. Great 
principles, long latent in the hearts of generations appear. ‘‘ Freedom,” 
“« Equality,” do not express the meaning of the social conscience. It is 
Humanity we crave, justice to human nature in every individual, in every 
community of every nation. The child must be welcomed into life, as one 
who comes to bring new hopes and purposes to his race, his genius recog- 
nised as a sacred trust, his claim to purest, highest culture, granted as in- 
violable. God and past ages give him, as his birthright, admission to the 
accumulated stores of goodness and wisdom and beauty. No accident of 
parentage can forfeit his title. Nay! if his parents were bad, through 
man’s want of sympathy and guardianship, the more call, not the less, for 
kindness to this young creature, who comes by no volition of his own into 
a body made foul by a parent’s sin. Every child should have the greeting 
of a young god. If so, then in the next place should there be a perfect 
system of culture of all his powers. This public school system, where a 
child passes from the cramping desk and the book, amidst hot close air, 
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into streets reeking with obscenity and oaths, and homes which are dens 

evil passions; this apprenticeship system, where the young are con- 
signed to weary, monotonous gery in one or two petty details of a 
single branch ef industry, stimulated by curses and blows, while at work, 
and then left to their own vagrant impulses, are but a poor mockery of a 
complete, symmetric unfolding of all the rich affections, noble talents and 
elastic energies of man. Let us have theory and practice united, where 
the busy limbs may strengthen the active brain, and kindly social relations 
may make all discipline delight. Impossible! Oh thou hopeless, creep- 
ing mole. It isa necessity. It must and shall be done. And next, the 
powers thus trained, must have a sphere of useful and happy action. Let 
man do what he has a taste for,—so long as strength is not wearied,— 
amidst agreeable companions,—cheered by conversation and beautiful en- 
vironment,—for sure returns ; and. sloth will seem the heaviest punish- 
ment. It is thou who art dreaming, if thou thinkest present drudgery and 
squalidness inevitable. Let us away with this actual tantalizing, where 
fine powers are in the treadmill of narrow duties, and weakness breaks 
down under its load of responsibilities, where few know themselves and 
none know their neighbors. It is too dreadful a waste of the spiritual en- 
ergies, which God gave,to bless at once the possessor and his associates. 
And when the powers with which each is endowed are rightly directed, by 
the concerted counsel and encouragement of friends, not by the enforced 
consent of rivals, let their exercise be justly recompensed. Away with 
this iniquitous traffic in wages, where the most needy are paid least; and 
the vilest labors, which only self sacrifice should perform, are heaped on 
the shoulders of the unfortunate, and the curse of contempt thrown in to 
fill up the burden. Shame on this Pariah system, breeding despair, and 
vice, and self abandonment, and division of classes and universal strife. 
Let a man be honored according to his usefulness ; let labors which are 
joy to perform be their own reward, And according to a man’s quality 
and degree of activity in good, let him rise in the scale of social position. 
Let a man be known and loved for what he is, not for what he has ; for 
his character, not for his condition; for the wealth of his heart, not the 
gold in his strong box ; for the adornment of his intellect, its galleries of 
thoughts, its canopies of beautiful fancies, its rich feasts of wit, and not for 
the size of his house, and the glitter of his plate. Honor for worthiness, 
and let that long abused word worth rnean something else than dollars. 
Oh for the true nobility of living energy, the kingship of actual power to 
guide, the priesthood of recognized loveliness and hopefulness. The days 
of high reverence and genuine Joyaity draw nigh. And to crown all these 
resistless tendencies towards a true society, is the too long delayed, but 
fast growing acknowledgment of Woman’s Rights. Spin your dull 
dreams, oh unworthy son, brother, lover, husband, father, of women imi- 
tating your bullying politicians, and coffee-room ea ; but understand, 
that just in the degree of woman’s influence, will all such brutalities dis- 
appear. Yes! the degrading brawls, and indulgences of Man, are the 
righteous penalty for his abuse of Woman. History proves one fact in 
letters of light, that according to the measure of Woman’s Freedom has 
been the elevation of manners. How imagination lingers over a Zenobia, 
a Boadicea. ‘The earth waits for her Queen. Away with this gewgaw 
trapping of the body to feed man’s lustful eye, with this smattering of ac- 
complishment to dazzle his fancy. Down deep in her pure devotedness is 
woman’s power; in her quick intuition is her influence ; in her pliant 
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race, which beautifies all it touches, ig her charm. Let Woman judge 
or herself her range of culture, her sphere of action ; and then will wor. 
thy mothers nurse a worthy race; and the unboasting command of love 
will ensure wide justice. To secure these great ends, but one way is open, 
Co-oreration. No individual can secure them alone. The excessive 
individualism of the day is a necessary reaction against past tyrannies, 
But the freedom, the full possession of oneself, which individualism seeks, 
can be found according to the law of man’s social nature, only in concert 
with our kind. ‘To be wise, to be religious, we must be independent in 
the lower relations, and in harmony with our fellows in all higher relations. 
To grow, man needs a congenial atmosphere, an appropriate sphere. The 
thought unspoken, unused dies. ‘Faith without works is dead.” The 
great Associative movements of the age in England, France, Germany, 
and the United States, concentrate all these various rays of reform to a 
bright focus. ‘The vast improvements in every branch of art ensure their 
success. In vain do we seek justice among nations, till we have dried up 
the bitter fountain of injustice in communities; and the collisions of man 
with man in communities grow out of disproportionate toj!, unfair division 
of gains, partial culture, exclusion frum social position, violation of the sim- 
plest rights. Let us organize all men’s interests, and from these little cen- 
tres shall peace and triumphant beauty pervade the earth. Industry shall 
then be a communion with God in the giorifying of Nature, and Man shall be 
One. There is a Divine Order of human society; a justice so perfect, 
that every individual man shall be a member with all his brethren of a 
larger Man, which is the Nation; and Nations members together of the 
Universal Man, which is the reunited Race. In this true Adam the Infi. 
nite Spirit will be incarnate. 

Nearer and ever nearer draws‘the day of fulfilment. How the songs 
of David “ Let the beauty of tke Lord be upon us ;” how the visions of 
Isaiah “ Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, wasting nor destruc- 
tion within thy borders; bet thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, and thy 
gates Praise ;” how the promises of Jesus “Seek first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousess, and all these things shall be added unto you ;” 
how the crowning revelation “ Behold the tabernacle of God is men, and 
he will dwell with them and they shall be his people, and God himself shall 
be with them, and be their God” brighten in meaning, like clouds made 
glorious by the rising sun. 





SONNET.—By J. R. Lowext. 


TueReForE think not the Past is wise alone, 

For Yesterday knows nothing of the Best, 

And thou shalt love it only as the nest 

Whence glory-winged things to Heaven have flown; 
To the great Soul alone are all things known; 
Present future are to her as past, 

While she in glorious madness doth forecast 

That perfect bud, which seems a flower full-blown 
To each new Prophet, and yet always opes 

Fuller and fuller with each day and hour, 
Heartening the soul with odor of fresh hopes, 
‘And longings high, and gushings of wide power, 
Yet never is or shall be fully blown 

Save in the forethought of the Eternal One, 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
THE BLESSINGS OF CIVILIZATION. 


Tue Society lately formed in New York to visit among the poor have 
assisted twelve hundred families, containing four thousand individuals, in 
their first month’s labors. The city government have under their a 
either as "go or criminals, four thousand more. Alderman Til 
reports that there are in New York ten thousand prostitutes. Visiting 
them, we may suppose, at the lowest calculation, there are about twice as 
many men, that is twenty thousand. So that thirty-eight thousand human 
beings are in this Emporium of Commerce, some to a considerable extent, 
and a very large pre wholly given up to misery and vice, at least, 
fairly in the way to them. Yet the wise and good tell us there is no need 
of social reform. Only one-tenth, of our population more or less aban- 

oned ; only every tenth man and woman wretched or criminal. The 
devil only decimates us !* 

It is visionary, ye ministers of God, ye officers of justice, ye democrats 
boasting of equality, ye Christians with brotherly love on your lips! very 
visionary, is it not, to hope and believe, that it is not absolutely necessary 
for human societies thus to pay tithes to the Evil One for the privilege of 
living upon earth. Oh! shame on us, that we can profane the name of 
Christianity, by calling this hell around us a Christian Society. Christian! 
Jesus said “ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another.” Who of us knows, who of us cares for these 
tens of thousands of fellow-men and women, who were once nursed on 
mother’s breasts, who once bounded in youthful exultation, who had a 
birthright as good as ours to the opportunities and advantages of life ? 


Oh, yes! you say, certainly we care forthem. ‘The city pays some two 
hundred thousand dollars for their benefit, we have built splendid granite 


palaces for them, at Bellevue and on Blackwell’s island, we feed, we 
clothe them, the city fathers visit them, the grand juries make reports on 
their condition, there are chaplains, and physiciens, and Sunday-school 
teachers, who take charge of their souls and bodies, and we give them 
oakum to pick and stone to break. And you find these wonderful chari- 
ties rather a drain on the city treasury, do you not; and withal a most 
useless expenditure, so far as any permanent good is obtained, js it not so. 
Did it ever occur to you, oh humane citizen! that it would be wiser, and 
more economical, and far more satisfactory to all parties, to prevent this 
misery and sin; in place of punishing men by an expensive apparatus of 
courts, police-officers, and jailers, to preserve them pure and upright; in 
place of sending abandoned women to the Tombs and the hideous lazar- 
house on the island, to save them from temptation ; in place of supporting 
paupers, to make all your fellow-citizens property holders. 

Impossible! you say. Well, first, is it desirable. Would you really 
desire a state of society, where all would be independent, comfortable, 
cultivated, privileged. ‘Think of it a moment.’ You have doubts. Yes! 
you doubt “ whether the moral discipline of character would be so good. 





— 


* The Alms-House has in addition aided 10,924 families containing 49,158 persons 
at their homes. It would be nearer the truth to say that one-sixth or even one quarter 
of our population was more or less ruined ! 
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It is better that the shiftless, and careless, and bad should suffer.”” Stop 
there a moment, friend, do you actually mean, that those eight thousand 
poor are all idle, and extravagant, and unprincipled, and that the eight 
thousand, who live in yonder fine squares and ride in those glittering vehi- 
cles, are all industrious, and economical, and spotlessly pure. ‘No! not 
exactly.” I thought so. An estimate formed of man’s energies or of his 
character by the house he lives in, or the clothes he wears, would be a 
somewhat droll one probably to the angels. But you have another doubt, 
‘these distinctions, if not scrupulously just, are still a stimulus.” Yes, 
friend! quite a stimulus. And did you ever reflectingly consider what its 
quality is. It is selfishness; and its fruits are all around you in these 
honest dealers always showing the worst side of their goods, and these 
disinterested traffickers fearing lest they, shall be benefited by a brothers 
loss, and these benignant employers calculating how richly they can re- 
ward their workmen. How truth-telling, and straightforward, and gener- 
ous all these stimulated fellow-immortals are. Do you not think it possi- 
ble, that under the government of a God of goodness, love might be as 
efficient a motive ? “ But how pure virtue must be, which passes unscathed 
through these fires of temptation !’”? You would keep up sin then as a 
sort of whetstone to sharpen and polish goodness upon, is that your mean- 
ing? “Ah!” you reply again, “ life does look dark and hard sometimes ; 
but these differences of condition are a Providential arrangement.” It is 
providential, also, perhaps, that those cannibals should just now be roast- 
ing a young child; that those African tribes should be burning each oth- 
ers villages, with guns in their hands providentially sent from Christian 
lands, and ships providentially in the offing to take their captives. Heaven 
unquestionably permits man to abuse his brother; and civilized outrages 
are probably more odious in his sight than savage barbarities, because 
they are committed intelligently and add hypocrisy to injustice. ‘Well! 
after all,” you say ‘I do not know, that a dead level of society would be 
desirable ; there is something unpleasant to taste in this notion of pell- 
mell, indiscriminate possession of all advantages by all. A little exelu- 
siveness is not without its benefits; it breeds deference and courtesy.” 
Excellent! most worthy sir. If I mistake not, you are so delitate and 
elegant, that you would always be of the seleet. Did you ever ask your- 
self how you might feel if you were without the pale of high privileges. 
But more than that, are the wealthy men the true aristocrats, the true best? 
Or is your exclusiveness of the temper, that can exchange parties with 
the rude-minded, proud-hearted, and licentious, because he is rich, and 
overlook the wise, and gentle, and pure, because he is needy. And as to 
the kind feelings engendered by these differences of condition, let hauteur 
on the one side and jealousy on the other, patronage and subservience, and 
the general spirit of envy and slander answer. And to crown the whole, 
would distinctions based on character, talent, energy, be more indiscrimi- 
nate, than distinctions based’on circumstances? Wealth levels all true 
distinctions. ‘The impossibility of changing the existent state of things, 
grows solely out of the fact, that men who have the power do not earnestly 
wish tochange them. ‘They do in their hearts desire to keep up just these 
artificial, not natural nor just, distinctions by which they profit; no matter 
though their brother is driven by despair and want of good social and in- 
tellectual influence into bad. habits, which end in beggary; no matter 
though the poor girl, working all day for twenty-five cents or al] the week 
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for fifteen shillings, submits to prostitution as a means of livelihood. If 
the state of things, now existing in this and civilized community 
is really a necessity, may heaven in mercy send a speedy judgment day. 

_ The great, the a irreparable evil of our present isolated state 
is that no one has oversight of his brother, that Society cannot be a true 
guardian of its children. Our communities are too large. Deeds of dark- 
ness are done in private and public, unknown except in the extreme and 
rare cases. Each human being ought to feel himself under such an at- 
mosphere of associated sympathy, as to have no temptation to self debase- 
ment, as to be prevented from wishing to injure his fellows. We need 
the clear-eyed conscience of our race upon us, their warm and instant love 
around us. Society as now constructed cannot give this only healthful 
element for the soul. 

But then “ Associations” are impracticable. An anecdote of the Leba- 
non Shakers may give the reply to this objection. When they first settled 

upon their lands, the selectmen of the town visited them, and warned them 

off the premises, with the expressed fear that they might become paupers. 

The other day, a portion of their body wishing to buy lands at the west, 

paid with their surplus cash eighty thousand dollars for them, though the 

owners would have prefered a mortgage. Let a score of years pass oyer 

the heads of some of the Associations, now springing up all over the land, 

and we will see, oh civilized sages! whether every tenth man is a pauper 
and every tenth woman an outcast. If our promised land yields only such 

poison berries, perhaps your Egyptian flesh-pots and your building of bricks 

without straw may tempt us. 












THE TEXAS PLOT AGAIN. 


The clumsiness of the government organ has revealed the full mean- 
ness and atrocity, to which the Executive of these United States has dared 
to stoop, in order to annex six new slave states to our confederacy. This 
premature flash in the pan has revealed the features of him who was put- 
ting his fiand out to fire the mine beneath the national temple. Let John 
Tyler henceforth figure in our annals as Guy Fawkes. ‘To think that a 
President of this Republic should have gone haggling and begging to those 
ungrateful robbers, who stole a Mexican province, that he might induce 
them to share with this country their booty. Not a European state 
would have done it ; and is the morality of freedom to be no higher than 
theirs? For a man who has one drop of the true old Saxon blood beating 
in his heart, who has heard the names of Washington and Jay mentioned 
by his parents with religious reverence, who has ever cherished faith in 
our institutions, not meaning the patriarchal one, and gloried in the thought 
of what an American ought to be, and might be, this is a degradation ab- 
solutely intolerable. And to think, too, that the national escutcheon has 
been thus again stained, and a new stigma of contempt from the civilized 
world incurred, amidst our present disgraces, for the petty purpose of ma- 
king a vain man for four years more a nominal head of this People! The 
underhandedness of the means employed completes the disgrace. Where 
is the once true honor of this nation, that it does not feel to the quick this 
insult of an unworthy son! Is it possible that for the sake of pecuniary 
advantage, for the miserable motive of enlarging our commerce, men call- 
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ing themselves upright, are to connive at this base smuggling. Why is 
there not an instant expression of opinion from every city and town, met 
in their primary assemblies throughout our free states? What are we 
waiting for? Are there none to take the lead in giving utterance to the 
just condemnation of a traitor, who has thus abused the national confi- 
dence? Are we thus to be gagged with cotton ? 

You say Peace! Peace! oh Politicians; you assure us there is no dan- 
ger of the treaty passing this senate; that too much is known as to the 
manceuvres by which it was got up; that nothing will be done under ex- 
ISTING CIRCUMSTANCES. We understand you, and see your perplexities. 
Gladly would you defer this embarrassing question till after the election. 
Neither party wishes to assume the responsibility. _We answer, that the 
country is already injured by the mere proposal of this great wrong ; and 
further, and what is more important, that this poppy-draught of security is 
just what the concocters of the plot most desire. Men long contemplating 
a sin grow callous to its enormity. Now ought the conscience of the 
North to speak out, ere the moral sight is bleared by indifference ; ere in- 
tegrity is bribed by mercenary proffers. If ye be lovers of this Republic, 
forget party for the hour, and be men. Depend upon it, God judges by 
justice, not by expediency. All the Tariffs and Sub Treasuries conceiva- 
ble could not remunerate us for the loss of honor. Nay! friends! have 
you one spark of manly spirit, and can you thus consent to be whipped 
back, like the cur into his kennel, by the threat of votes withheld? Oh the 
meek and lamb-like North! May the South fill all offices, control all 
measures, fling our petitions in our faces, bully our representatives, show 
the door of the senate chamber to sovereign states, dictate our presidents, 
buy up our papers, lash us like their slaves, as we truly are, till shame 
summons up some courage, till we learn that character is worth more than 
copper. Politicians! are you really willing to stake your country in a 
game for president, and make Texas your trump card? And to bring the 
whole matter to a head ; change ewisting circumstances, elect your candi- 
date, and what then. What then indeed. Why this: that unless before 
next winter, the common sense and heart of the freemen of this country 
announce their firm purpose to dissolve this union, if Texas is annexed, the 
first measure of Mr. Clay’s administration or Mr. Van Buren’s, will be to 
sign this treaty, and so secure the votes of these Southwesterners. Have 
we not already had specimens of Texan arrogance in the declaration of 
their papers, that on such and such conditions they would go for the Whigs 
or Mr. Tyler? Why should we allow ourselves to be deceived about so 
plain a matter. The addition of Texas will throw an immense new bribe 
into the hands of the South, and enable them to carry out indefinitely their 
favorite policy, of putting their foot in the scale, whenever their interests 
are weighed. It is time for uncompromising decision. The rally cry for 
all true Americans should henceforth be, until this project is utterly aban- 
doned, Texas anp Disunion. 

Duty demands this course for the following among many reasons :— 
1, The annexation of Texas will be an outrage upon Mexico, and the first 
of a long series of aggressive encroachments. Mexico acted nobly to the 
settlers in that province: she has acted with great dignity and consistent 
forbearance toward us. And even the insults of our executive have not 
tempted her to petulance. How the last three administrations have en- 
deavored in vain to drive her into war. Was ever the language of one 
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sovereign power to another so insolent as ours to her? Mexico once loved 
this nation to idolatry; she has learned to distrust and to fear us. And 
because she is comparatively helpless, we are to violate her rights! It is 
infamous. But “ Mexico may be bribed into being the third party to this 
treaty.” Yes! when all hope is gone that we shall have any justice and 
magnanimity. Alas! poor Mexico; you are dealing with the sons of the 
Pirates. Even our Senators are dastardly enough to boast in anticipation 
of our triumph over the poor Spaniards, whose crime is that they had the 
consistency, being Freemen, to free their slaves—and so to shame us by 
the contrast. 

2. We wilfully incur the danger of a Twofold War with Mexico and 
England ; and our papers, and even our so-called statesmen make brag- 
gadocio threats upon the subject, call for increase of navy and army, get 
up “ Princeton festivities.” A war rushed into for such criminal purposes 
can end only in distracted councils, paralyzed energies, and sure defeat, 
with merited disgrace before the world, England has her hands free now. 
China and India are at peace. But supposing our conquest was certain 
as our loss is, what utter devilishness would it exhibit, so needlessly:to 
imbrue the hands of this nation in murder. If we do provoke this war, 
it will bring a dreadful retribution upon its concocters, even the disappear- 
ance of Slavery by an exterminating Guerilla fight. Heaven save us 
from that horror. Can any sane man calmly contemplate such a pros- 
pect, when the just, and safe, and in every way practi mode of Eman- 
cipation is the alternative. 

3. But the uselessness of this suicidal and iniquitous course makes its 
guilt more glaring. “The need of a safe ry.” What a shame- 
less farce. What boundary could be safer in every high sense of that 
py wea lp pancioe gyre. wien “ But she will a colony 
of yg endl onsense. Texas is not ready yet to give up her slaves; 
and England, it is notorious, would not receive her on other conditions. 
And should Texas give up her slaves, she would by that step ensure such 
rapid increase of enterprising inhabitants, as to stand at once oe 
dent of foreign influenee. It is the weakness which slavery engenders, 
that makes her now grasp at external assistance. Let her but free her 
slaves and Mexico would probably acknowledge her, and her career might 
be one to redeem and atone for, in some measure, her past crimes. Yes! 
there is the whole meaning of this uproar. The safety of Slavery in the 
South is at stake ; and for that is this nation to be made a robber, and an 
assassin. Let the southern states manage their « domestic institutions” 
for themselves ; and God grant them wisdom. But it is outrageous, that 
they should demand the aid of the North in this vast scheme of slavehold- 
ing usurpation. By their own confession, their only object in annexing 
Texas is, first, to keep her as a Slave state; and, secondly, to secure the 
balance of power. The safe boundary, in their language, is one which 
negroes cannot run across into freedom. Texas once gained, the same 
problem of safe boundary returns ; and so to preserve slavery safely we 
are to overturn the li sof Mexico. If ever any nation embarked in 
a career of unmiti any, it will be the North, if she is bullied or 
bribed into toleration of this we _ Better disunion a thousandfold. 
We must keep our hands clear of this guilt. 

Space allows no such full as the solemnity of this crisis de- 
mands of every journal, ‘The presentation of this treaty is postponed, 
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not abandoned. It will come up in some shape again. And one thought 
may be timely in closing. The plan is sooner or later to smuggle in these 
six new slave states, and then leave the flurry to blow over. ‘That is the 
calculation. How very respectful to the conscience, the spirit, the com- 
mon sense of the North! A little uproar is expected, and then all things, 
it is supposed, will settle down into the good, old-fashioned, habitual sub- 
mission to the South. Now one thing is clear. Let our merchants be 
guided by the dictates of commercial interest if they will ; let our poli- 
ticians tickle their fancies with the prospect of increased party votes. 
But unless “ God has left us to our evil choice,” there is a large and ever 
increasing body of Freemen, who are resolved, 1st, to oppose this annexa- 
tion unswervingly to the last ; and, 2d, if the wrong is perpetrated, to strain 
every nerve to break the bonds that bind the Free States to these usurpers. 
Deliberately, sadly, calmly, but religiously and firmly should every true- 
hearted man, who fears God, and hopes for the reigt. of love and liberty 
among,men, consecrate every energy to the redempton of this pledge— 
Texas AND DisuNnIoN. 
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FOURIER AND SWEDENBORG : 


Tue work of Parke Godwin, mentioned in the last number, is now 
ready at the publishers, J. S. Redfield, or at Burgess & Stringer’s. It is 
divided into two:portions ; one of which describes clearly and succinctly 
the Practical parts of Fourier’s system,—and which I would recommend 
to all inquirers, as for example, our friend the Baltmore Saturday Visiter 
and his correspondent; the other briefly declares Fourier’s Speculative 
opinions. This distinction it is very important 0 remember; for the 
American AssociaTionists advocate only Fourie’s plans for organizing 
industry. 

I have great pleasure in announcing another vork upon Fourier and 
his system, from the pen of C. J. Hempel. Thisbook is a very curious 
and interesting one, from the attempt of the autlor to show the identity : 
or at least the extraordinary resemblance betwea the views of Fourier 
and Swedenborg. How far Mr. Hempel has ben successful I cannot ‘ 
pretend to judge. But this may be safely said, nc one can examine with i 
any care the writings of these two wonderful studats of Providence, Man : 
and the Universe, without having most sublime vsions of Divinz OrpeRr : 
opened upon him. Their doctrine of Correspondace and Universal Unity % 
accords with all the profoundest thought of the age. Indeed we shall 
have no true Science, till we discover the analogies which connect the 
Divine, the Human, and the Natural. 


a adios 
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Notwithstanding the urgent requests of friend, for whose sympathy an 9 
expression of my gratitude is due, I find mysed under the necessity of 
postponing the publication of another volume othe Present. The win- 
ter’s experience has taught me, that the time ai thought needed for any 
adequate discussion of the greatubjects now deginning to interest the 

, eae conscience, encroach too Much upon a ear and sacred duty. It 
as fallen upon me, in connection with hia sox to prepare a memoir of 
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Wriuram Exttery Caannine. And until such justice is done, as is in 
my power to render to one, who was the spiritual father of so many, and 
to whom, under Ged, I owe what of humanity and hope is in me, [ have . 
no energies to spare for constant editorial labors. When that work is 
accomplished, if sufficient encouragement is given for resuming the Pre- 
sent, and should no more suitable mode of addressing the pub!’. be open- 
ed, another volume may appear. Meanwhile, in closing this series of 
monthly interviews with my readers, will they allow me a word of expla- 
nation in relation to the ir 
This periodical was calléd the Present, as a means of suggesting, that 
this age, as all ages have been, is hallowed by the inspiration and provi- 
dence of God. The first hope of its editortipns to aid in awakening a 
more joyful confidence in the designs of Heaven and the destinies of Hu- 
manity. The sériesof essays from my pen have been written with this 
intent. It seemed n€cessary to take as a position, from which to contem- 
plate our duties, the @RwaT “ PrincrpLe or Love,” that is working with 
a power hitherto unefampled in the heart of this generation. A religious 
and philosophical justification of this position was timely. And this may 
account for the abstmct and “transcendental” cast of these speculations, 
of which some criticshave complained. One other essay, upon “ Jesus, 
as the type of the Unwersal Man, and Christianity, as the Universal Reli- 
gion,” would have completed this series. It was my purpose then to have 
passed to the practica application of this Principle of Bove ; first taking 
up the “ Problems of the Present ;” next, considering critically the “ Solu- 
tions of these Problems,” offered in our day by the Church, the State and 
various Reforms ; and concluding with a »positive exhibition of “ Social 
Organization in accor@nee with Divine Order.” In relation to this last 
4 point, I will only say lere, that my faith in the wisdom and practicability 
of Association, has stadily increased. It is an experiment which de- 
serves the most systemitic and energetic trial. Without adopting all even 
of his practical views, tertainly without admitting or pretending to com- 
prehend all of his theodes and conjectures, I yet feel under obligations to 
Charles Fourier, whichit would not be easy to state without seeming ex- 
aggeration. Doubtlesshe had faults, and committed errors. But his was 
a noble heart, and a gand intellect. He has been the means, I do sin- 
cerely believe, of giving this generation a clue, which with the blessing 
of God, may lead us at of our actual scientific and social labyrinth. 
Surely we need to pradise, as we do not now, our professed, principles of 
Broraernoop, and to hake our whole lives, as they are not now, Wor- 
snip. May Heaven o h come, may God’s will be done. 


March 24th, 1844. WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 
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As it is sometimes ask why I have not sent the Present to subscribers 
of the Health Journal, aid Independent Magazine, I answer, that I have 








never received funds fron#ither the editors of that work or its subscribers. 
Certainly there was no offigation, and certainly I could not afford to sup- 
ply persons with this pe gratuitously. W. H.C, 
; ERRATA. 
Page 412, he 9, for Though read Through. 
6 4 8 for paper read passes. 
, for warm read warn. 
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